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I doubt that “They'll Do It Every Time”, but the amusing cartoon does 
suggest one of the difficulties the Personne! Office runs into when trying 
to select people to suit various executives with their individual ideas. 


What aggravating situations most often get your goat? How about 
sharing your experiences with your fellow Personne! Directors? If you re- 
quest it, we'll omit your mame and company connection in passing along 
your “gripe”. 


Address me, Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Wud May 
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Conference Calendar 


JULY 


Silver Bay-On-Lake-George, New York 

Silver Bay Conference on Human Relations in Industry. 36th Annual Session. 
Mr. Edward C. Brehmer, Chairman, c/o The Texas Company, 135 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AUGUST 


Berkeley, Calif. International House, Univ. California. 


College and University Personnel Assn. Annual Conference. Donald E. 
Dickason, Exec. Secretary, 809 South Wright St., Champaign, III. 


SEPTEMBER 


West Lafayette, Indiana. Purdue University 

Purdue University. 12th Annual Conference on Training in Business and 
Industry. Prof. Harry S. Belman, Conference Chairman, Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana 
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Editor te Keader:- 


THere Was AN Atit-Day CoNnrEeRENCE 
at the hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
The chairs at the Waldorf are more com- 
fortable than in most cases, but I assure you 
that when I came away I was tired. But, 
as the old saying goes, ‘‘notwithstanding”’. 

It reminded me of a visit in Omaha 
with J. B. Fagot, Director of Industrial 
Relations of Omar, Inc. While I was with 
him we visited a training class which was 
in session, made up of district sypervisors 
of the company. These men direct the work 
of driver-salesmen over a wide area and 
Mr. Fagot explained that they are on their 
feet practically all day. The trainers dis- 
covered very early in the game that these 
men could not sit still all day in con- 
ference, after being so active on their jobs. 
Consequently, the training conferences pro- 
vide for a long break in the middle of the 
day during which the men go to the 
Y.M.C.A. gymnasium and get a good work- 
out. Along about 2 o'clock of the day I was 
at the conference in New York, I thought 
longingly of the advantages of Omar's 
conference break and work-out. 





I Feex Dirty! Yesterpay I Recerivep 
A Letter with the heading ‘Communist 
Party, U.S.A."’. It was an appeal to the 
editor of PersoNNEL JouRNAL to “‘express, 
in whatever way you may feel is best, your 
own opinions, criticisms of this draft pro- 
gram."’ The “‘draft program’’ is a name for 
a tract—price 5¢—called ‘‘The American 
Way."’ The general idea is that this is the 
Communist party's ‘‘contribution’’ that 
will ‘‘create that program best suited to 
bringing the blessings of freedom, equality, 
prosperity and peace to our country and to 
all of our people.”’ 

The tract contains a great many noble 
phrases, such as ‘‘an appeal to reason, an 
appeal to the common sense of our fellow 


Americans; we offer this program for the 
consideration of the working class and to 
Americans who are concerned with the 
welfare of our country.’’ After the usual 
Communist appeals for “‘peace and free- 
dom"’ we find such phrases as ‘‘economic 
catastrophe, fascism and cold war."’ Again, 
‘The monopolists are planning to turn the 
approaching economic crisis to their own 
advantage. They are preparing to put the 
American people through the wringer."’ 
We are told that the monopolists are pur- 
suing ‘‘ultimate war’’. There is a lot of 
talk about trusts and cartels, imperialist 
oppression, capitalist exploitation, fascist 
conformity and the like. 

The crowning insult to any intelligent 
person is ‘‘What is the truth about the 
Communist party?...The Communist 
party advocates a peaceful path to socialism 
in the U. S. It brands as a lie the charge 
that it advocates the use of force and 
violence in the pursuit of any of its im- 
mediate or long-range goals."’ 

At this moment, another batch of 
Communist conspirators are being remanded 
to jail to serve time for their conviction 
in open court of conspiring to overthrow 
the United States government by force and 
violence—among other traitorous acts. 

One thing that you can be sure of in 
anything written by Communists is that 
the real truth is directly opposite to the 
statement. ‘‘Freedom’’ for the communists 
means slavery for somebody else. ‘Peaceful 
co-existence’ means that others may live 
on sufferance and at the pleasure of their 
murderous Communist masters. 

If you have ever read the Marxism- 
Leninism doctrine you know that any 
means, however violent or criminal, justi- 
fies the ‘“‘glorious’’ end of Communist 
dictatorship. 

It is unbelievable that we have reached 
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the stage where a handful of satanic mon- 
sters are able to force their will on a large 
part of the world, and continue to pursue 
the ravishment of the rest of the world 
and with no small chance of success. 

The Communists’ frequent excursions 
into the topsy-turvy land of stupidity is 
hard to understand. I am sure that ‘‘the 
Party’’ will find plenty of dupes who will 
echo their call for ‘‘jobs—peace—de- 
mocracy’’, as it says on the front of the 
tract. I am not one of them. Instead, I feel 
just plain dirty at having been in any con- 
tact at all with Communist affairs. 


My Marin OccupaTIon 1s ADVISING 


CorPoRATIONS ON Management problems. 
Anything that looks like a management 
weakness, therefore, disturbs me. I recently 
heard a vivid tale of the declinining vigor 
of an old New England company whose 
management is now in the hands of the 
third generation—plus a few trust com- 
panies. Management of this company is 
plodding along in the old groove, not being 
able to adjust to the changes of the present 
day. It is a grave case of what might be 
called ‘‘management arthritis’’, and is very 
likely to prove fatal. 


Some Procress 1s Evipgntty Bginc 
Mape in editing the Personne, JouRNAL 
in such a way as to make it, above every- 
thing else, readable. Mr. Theodore R. 
Lawson writes from Los Angeles to say, 
“Being currently employed as Personnel 
Assistant at one of the national meat- 
packing companies in Los Angeles, I find 
your JourNnat both interesting and informa- 
tive. Its greatest virtue is, I believe, the 
shortness and conciseness of the articles 
while at the same time retaining the highest 
degree of quality. As one whose time is 
strictly limited, I doubly appreciate the 
value of short yet well written and timely 
material."’ It is always gratifying to know 
that we are achieving some success along 
the lines of our efforts. 


Newett Terry in our May Issug 
asked for readers’ suggestions of a better 
name than ‘“‘non-union’’ or “‘non-organ- 
ized’’ to designate employees who do not 
He doesn’t like these 
negative terms. Frank H. Stewart of the 
Personnel Division of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, obliges with the suggestion of 
To us, that 
union members, and in- 
dependents. The name has the ring of sturdy 
self-sufficiency. Can anyone think of a 
better? 


belong to unions 


“independent employees’’ 
sounds reasonable 


TERMINOLOGY IN THE PERSONNEL FIELD 
is a recurrent topic with readers. Recently, 
G. C. Dressel of Glen Ellyn, Illinois wrote 
as follows 

“Regrettably, in the personnel field 
our terminology is far from being stand- 
ardized, and terms significant to personnel 
people in one company may have little 
meaning in other industries. I realize this 
makes for a difficult editorial job, in order 
to be sure that the terminology used by an 
author is always understood by the readers 
as intended 

“In your September, 1953 issue, how- 
ever, I found a rather vaguely used term 
both in the title and body of an article 
“Appraising Performance of Exempt Per- 
sonnel’’"—by David C. Spooner, Jr. of 
General Electric Company. I have par- 
ticular reference to the use of the word 
“exempt’’, for neither from our experience 
at Western Electric Company, nor from 
Mr. Spooner's article, have we been able to 
fathom just what manner of exemption is 
meant. I would greatly appreciate clarifica- 
tion on this point.” 

Here the word “‘exempt’’ applies to the 
distinction between employees who must 
receive over-time and those who are exempt 
under the Wage and Hour regulations. This 
answer will seem obvious to a good many 
readers, but I frequently use the term and 
am sometimes surprised to find that the 
listener does not understand what I mean. 
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It is difficult to standardize terminology in 
any field and any such standardization is 
based on current usage. Any readers who 
care to comment will have a good audience. 





Tue DistnreGratTinG Errsect or IN- 
DUSTRIAL SPECIALIZATION has been a sub- 
ject of concern for a long time. The ‘‘Labor 
Management Panel’’ of the University of 
San Francisco carried two quotations on 
this problem in its February issue. The first 
is from ‘‘The Making of a Moron’’ by 
Brennan and the second from ‘‘Social Justice 
Review"’ by Liam Brophy. 

The quotation from Brennan is this: 
‘The whole man needs employment and the 
wholeness of man is more complicated than 
we think... The less of the whole man 
employed on the job, the more dangerously 
turbulent becomes that part of him which 
is not being used . . . This form of speciali- 
zation is one of the fastest ways of making 
a moron out of a man... The assembly 
line experts are constantly seeking simpler 
and smaller processes so that they can use 
less and less of the whole man... . Since 
the whole of a man must be on the job, he 
must inevitably become a restless revolu- 
tionary, a moron or a saint.” 

Mr. Brophy’s quote is: “The root 
causes of labor unrest, then, are to be found 
in the nature of work itself as it is per- 
formed in modern enterprise. A revaluation 
of labor is urgently necessary as part of the 
social and economic policy of management. 
This does not imply putting the clock back, 
nor is it impossibly Utopian. Very satis- 
factory results have been achieved in ‘job- 
enlargement’ plans in factories of the 
U.S.A., where workers are given an in- 
creasingly greater part in the production 
of goods .. .”’ 

A number of corporations have had 
successful experience with projects for re- 
treating from the policy of specialization 
to one in which the workman does all the 
variety of detailed duties which makes his 
job more of a ‘‘whole’’. There is plenty of 


room for more of this new trend, which will 
add much to the satisfaction of people work- 
ing in industry. 

I Have More THAN ONCE COMMENTED 
on the attempts of organized labor to keep 
employees out of plants by means of mass 
picketing, secondary boycotts and other 
fascist procedures. I have also commented 
on the laws of a number of states which 
prohibit most of these practices and which 
constitute in effect a ‘‘right-to-work law’’. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to see that the 
Supreme Court has recognized that legis- 
lation not specifically covered by Federal 
statute is left in the hands of the state 
legislatures. Specifically, the Santa Fe 
railroad employees, who were appealing to 
the courts to be relieved of the necessity 
of joining unions not of their choosing, 
have been upheld. 


Not Lone AGo Secretary or DEFENSE 
WILSON, in answer to a question about what 
orders he gave to one of his subordinates 
replied, “You don't give a responsible ex- 
ecutive detailed instructions; you just say, 
‘Well, this is your job, go ahead and handle 
— 

One of the hardest things to learn in 
business is the necessity for delegation. That 
doesn’t mean washing your hands of the 
problem, either, which is one of the things 
that makes delegation difficult. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to delegate 
to some people than to others. A growing 
executive is one who can accept delegation 
and proceed to the satisfaction of his chief; 
as good a way to get ahead as I know of. 


Wd Mag 





Wanted: More “Generalists” 


HE PRESIDENT Of a modern company often 
7: seems to me like the ringmaster of a 
thirty-ring circus. We sit at our desks all 
day, while around us whiz and gyrate a 
vast number of special activities, some of 
which we only dimly understand. And for 
each of these activities there is a specialist 
person 

We have engineers of assorted kinds. 
We have lawyers of many breeds, from 
patents to admiralty. We have market 
analysts and sales engineers and industrial 
relations experts and credit men and re- 
search metallurgists and time-study engi- 
neers. We have accountants and economists 
and statisticians. We have purchasing 
agents and traffic men and chemists. 

All of them, no doubt, are good to 
have. All seem to be necessary. All are 
useful on frequent occasions. 


Tue Presipent Picxs A ‘Too.’ 


But it has reached the point where the 
greatest task of the president is to under- 
stand enough of all these specialties so that, 
when a problem comes up, he can assign 
the right team of experts to work on it. We 
have a lot people like Ed Wynn's famous 
painter who only painted boats and not 
horses, and when a customer insisted that 
he do a picture of his horse, the painter 
said: ‘‘Well, all right. But it’s gonna look 
like a boat.”’ 

The president is like a man confronted 
by an enormous tool bench, who only hopes 
that he can pick the right screw driver for 
a particular special job. There must be 
others like me, who sometimes wish for a 
good old-fashioned jackknife with twelve 
blades and a corkscrew that could handle 
almost any job in passable fashion. 


By Joun L. McCarrrey, President 


International Harvester Company, Chicago 





One of top management's biggest prob- 
lems is the development of specialists 
into well-rounded ** generalists’’ who 
can handle high staff jobs successfully. 
The author explores the problem in this 
somewhat abbreviated version of a talk 
he made to the graduating class of the 
University of Chicago's** Executive Pro- 
gram’ in June 1953. The title of his 
talk was ‘‘What Presidents Think 
About at Night’’ 





Because business has wanted these 
specialists, the colleges and universities 
have produced them by the thousands. If 
we need a good cost accountant, one is 
available. If we want an industrial psy- 
chologist, he can be had. If a man is needed 
to estimate a market potential with the 
latest scientific methods, he will be on tap. 


Wants Men Witn GENERAL SAVVY 


And that’s fine, as far as it goes, but 
it still doesn't let the president sleep at 
night. The president has no great problem 
in finding men to run a section or a depart- 
ment, where one line of work is followed. 
But he tosses plenty over the problem of 
finding executives who have wider knowl- 
edge, more general savvy, and enough back- 
ground of the right kind to run a whole 
group of things 

What are the plus and minus factors in 
specialization, as it applies to management 
men? 

On the plus side, the great advantage 
is that, by limiting his work to a relatively 
small area, the man becomes a genuine 
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expert on that area. Many detailed im- 
provements are possible as a result. 

By specializing from the start, in educa- 
tion and in work, he greatly reduces the 
time and expense which his employer would 
otherwise have to devote to his training. 

By coming as a ready-made specialist 
he is more useful at an earlier time than he 
would otherwise be, and this tends to give 
him a larger income at a younger age than 
the average man. That's an attraction to 
him and is one of the reasons why he 
specializes. 


SPECIALIZATION Narrows A Man 


What are the disadvantages? 

The great disadvantage, of course, is 
that specialization produces a man with 
limited knowledge and limited interests 
and experience, except in rare instances. 

The world of the specialist is a narrow 
one, and it tends to produce narrow human 
beings. The specialist usually does not see 
over-all effects on the business. And so he 
tends to judge good and evil, right and 
wrong, by the sole standard of his own 
specialty. 

We have all seen the credit man whose 
big interest in life is not the making of 
good sales under variable conditions but 
simply the ratio of past-due paper and the 
possibility that at some future time, on a 
particular deal, he might be criticized. 

We have seen the time-study man who 
clings so firmly to what he regards as a 
principle that he just doesn’t care whether 
it meets ordinary human standards of fair- 
ness, or whether his actions shut down a 
three-thousand-man plant. 

We have seen the salesman who ex- 
pects complicated machines to be rede- 
signed in a week whenever one of his cus- 
tomers has a whim and who bitterly blames 
engineering if it doesn’t happen that way. 
Or the engineer who knows what is good 
for the customer, even if the customer 
doesn't like it. Or the manufacturing man 
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who can't understand why we won't pour 
more millions of dollars into his plant, even 
though the product is already losing money. 

We have seen the industrial relations 
man for whom life begins and ends with 
a legalistic interpretation of the union con- 
tract and who never looks past the grievance 
committee, gathered around his desk, to 
catch a glimpse of the human individuals 
who work in his plant. 


Narrow View Btocxs ProGress 


This narrowness of view, this judg- 
ment of all events by the peculiar standards 
of his own specialty, is the curse of the 
specialist from the standpoint of top- 
management consideration for advance- 
ment. Except in unusual cases, it tends to 
put a road block ahead of him after he 
reaches a certain level. 

This presents a problem to the president 
in building his top organization. Because 
of the trend of the times, he finds that he 
has more and more specialists and fewer and 
fewer general executives just below the top 
level. Some of these specialists he simply 
cannot promote. And even with the others, 
if he does promote them, he has to ask them 
to make a sudden and radical change in the 
thinking and acting habits of a lifetime. 

It may or may not present a problem to 
the specialist himself. In most cases, I be- 
lieve it does. There are men, of course, who, 
after achieving reasonable eminence in their 
specialty, ask nothing more of life. But 
among men of real ability, specialists or 
no, we usually find ambition to advance. 


And, in such cases, specialization can pro- 
duce a considerable degree of frustration. 

This is because at some time almost 
every specialist reaches a point where he 


realizes—or he may even be told—that he 
can go no higher, ever. Under those circum- 
stances such a man does one of three things, 
depending on age and individual character. 
He either quits and goes elsewhere, or he 
sits on his hands until pension age, or— 
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very rarely—he starts out to make a dif- 
ferent kind of person of himself, a project 
in which he may or may not succeed. 


Many Speciauists Not ProMoTAaBLe 


So we have a two-horned problem. 
There are many specialists whom the presi- 
dent simply cannot promote. And, because 
they are not promoted, there is a natural 
tendency for the mature specialist to become 
somewhat sour. 

There is another fact about the special- 
ist which is a problem to him and therefore 
to the organization. It arises from the very 
fact that he knows more about his specialty 
than his superiors or anyone else in the 
business. 

This situation frequently arises: a prob- 
lem comes up related to his special field. 
He produces a solution which is entirely 
satisfactory from the standpoint of good 
practice in his specialty. But then the 
higher management won't buy it. They 
do something else instead. 

This can happen either because the 
specialist has failed to explain and sell his 
solution adequately, or because he did not 
take into account other factors of the 
problem which might lie outside his special 
field. 


Mora.e oF SPECIALISTS SUFFERS 


To put it bluntly, such a situation can 
occur either because top management knows 
more than he does or because it knows less. 
In either case, the result on him is the same. 
His advice has been disregarded and his 
judgment overruled. That will seldom make 
him happy. 

In this area probably lies a good part 
of the cause for a new note which has begun 
to creep into some of the studies of corporate 
management—the beginning of concern 
about the morale of what is called “‘middle 
management,’’ which includes nearly all 
the specialists and is largely composed of 
them. 


The top men operate high, wide, and 
handsome. The decisions are theirs, so their 
attitudes are usually good. In spite of fre- 
quently expressed concern about attitudes 
of foremen and other first-line manage- 
ment men, it is a fact that the first-line 
men have specific duties and responsibilities, 
and they are at the point where things 
happen. In spite of their normal griping, 
they have the relief of taking personal part 
in action 

This man in the middle of the manage- 
ment pyramid, however, neither makes the 
decisions nor carries them out. He finds it 
easy to feel that his judgment is neither 
sought nor honored, that his training and 
experience are ignored, and that he does not 
participate to any real degree in the manage- 
ment of the corporation. He often feels, and 
he frequently says, that he is just a high- 
priced office boy. 

Now those are some of the reasons why 
many a president lies awake at night. How 
can he maintain the interest of, and get 
full advantage from, the specialists who are 
too specialized to promote? On the one 
hand, the company absolutely requires the 
skills of the specialists in order to carry on 
its complicated operations. On the other 
hand, the president has to get future top 
management from somewhere. And that 
somewhere has to be largely within the 
existing company, if he is to have any 
management morale at all. 


Wuat Can Be Done Asout It? 


The problems are easy to describe. 
But the ground becomes uncertain and the 
atmosphere cloudy when someone raises the 
simple question: What will we do about it? 

One answer that has been offered is to 
start with the educational processes that 
take place before the man goes to work. 
Recently we have seen, as an example, some 
attempts made by engineering and other 


technical schools to give a larger part in 
their courses of study to the liberal arts 
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subjects, to try to produce an educated man 
as well as a trained engineer or doctor or 
whatnot. I think that is a hopeful trend. 

We have also seen in recent months a 
number of speeches by corporation officials, 
pointing out the necessity for rounded 
education and underliniag the importance 
of the liberal arts college for the future, 
not only the future of business but also of 
this country. The nation, like the corpora- 
tion, suffers from this problem of too much 
specialization. 

Unhappily, it appears that we company 
presidents are mot practicing what we 
preach in this regard. True, some of us have 
been giving money to support liberal arts 
colleges, but we have not been offering 
jobs to such graduates. 

Fortune magazine last month recounted 
some of the actual experiences of educa- 
tional institutions with business recruiters 
who came to the campus looking for talent. 

At Yale University, for example, in 
1950 only 18 out of 66 corporation talent 
scouts were willing to talk to arts college 
graduates. In 1951 it was 15 out of 91. And 
in 1952 it was 16 out of 117. 

At the Johns Hopkins University in 
1952 only 16 out of 200 scouts had any 
interest in the liberal arts man as com- 
pared with the engineer, the chemist, or 
other specialists. 


Hirinc Practices AGGRAVATE PROBLEM 


So we are obviously not making 
progress in that field and will have to 
change our approach before we do. These 
graduates are bright young men with a 
natural desire to eat. They see what is hap- 
pening. And, however much we may cry 
about overspecialization, we'll get more 
and more of it so long as our hiring policies 
are not in tune with top-management think- 
ing and talking. 

Another answer which has been pro- 
posed is to catch the specialist after he is 
in industry but while he is still young 
enough to respond and try to give him a 
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wider training, a broader outlook—to take 
him away from his tree and show him the 
forest. 

This has sometimes been attempted by 
means of coaching, as it is called. Coaching 
consists basically of selecting promising 
young men and moving them around 
through different functions of a business, 
letting them stay long enough in each to 
get a real feel of it. Its advantage is that 
it teaches through experience and not just 
through precept. 

One of the difficulties, however, is that 
it soon becomes obvious to everyone that 
certain people are on the coaching list while 
others are not. You create a sheep-and- 
goats division among your younger men, 
and the goats don't like it a bit. Mistakes 
are also made, of course, and sometimes 
a sheep turns out to have goat blood in 
him. 

Still another answer to the same prob- 
lem has been training of the sort you men 
have been receiving at this university. The 
theory is something like this. The employer 
says: 

‘Here's a younger man who has a 
record of accomplishment up to now. There 
may be something wrong with him that we 
don't yet know, but, as matters stand, he 
looks as if he had the possibility for future 
development. Maybe he has. Maybe he 
hasn't. Training can’t hurt, and it may help 
a lot. So we'll give him the training, give 
him the chance to grow, and then wait and 
see what happens.’ 


Later TRAINING BROADENS SPECIALISTS 


My personal view happens to be that 
this is the most promising of the approaches 
to the problem and that results so far have 
justified it, in my Own company, at least. 

By one means or another, we need to 
produce a type of business executive who, 
after carefully learning that all balls are 
round, will not be completely flabbergasted 
the first time he meets one that has a square 
side. 
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And he will meet them, for we live 
in a complicated world—a world that has 
spiritual and moral problems even greater 
than its economic and technical problems. 
If the kind of business system we now have 
is to survive, it must be staffed by men who 
can deal with problems of both kinds. 

Businessmen today, and in the visible 
tomorrows, will need to know how to earn 
a profit and why it is good for everyone that 
a profit should be earned. That's obvious. 
They also need to know how to get along 
with, and direct the efforts of, other human 


beings, both individuals and groups. And, 
finally, every businessman needs to know 
enough about the society in which he lives 
and operates so that he can follow its 
changes intelligently, adjusting himself and 
his enterprise to changing conditions, and 
making sure that his business serves its most 
useful purpose for society. 

Those are some of the problems that 
you will think about at night when you are 
president. I congratulate you all again, and 
I sincerely hope that you will find better 


answers—and get more sleep—than I have. 


Personnel Managers Mirrored 


By Manuet N- Brown 


Chief Counseling Psychologist 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Vancouver, Wash. 


HAT ARE THE interests and personality 

W traits of personnel managers? How 
do such men differ from those in other oc- 
cupations, and from men in general? These 
questions are answered to a considerable 
extent by research using two interest in- 
ventories, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and the Kuder Preference Record. 
The Strong Blank reveals that in their 
interests personnel managers most closely 
resemble men successfully employed in 
social welfare. Considering only correla- 
tions above .50, the preferences of personnel 
directors correlate .70 with those of YMCA 
secretaries, .61 with social science high 
school teachers, .57 with YMCA physical 
directors, and .51 with city school superin- 
tendents. This suggests that personnel men 
have a fairly strong inclination toward 
helping people with their social problems. 
Personnel managers least resemble phy- 
sicians and dentists in interests, correlating 
—.§1 with each of these two professions. 
If negative correlations between —.30 and 





How do good personnel directors differ 
from good executives of other kinds? 
This brief analysis could be useful if 
you're testing a young man and ad- 
vising him about taking up personnel 
work as a career 





—.50 are considered, we also find that per- 
sonnel directors are quite different in their 
make-up from persons successfully em- 
ployed as farmers, chemists, engineers, 
physicists, mathematicians, architects and 
artists 

In his research on interests, Edward 
K. Strong found that personnel managers 
rate very high in interest maturity. Of 34 
occupations on which he gives ratings, 
personnel managers scored among the three 
highest in maturity of interests. 

Strong learned that there was no sig- 
nificant correlation between intelligence, 
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psychological masculinity and level of voca- 
tional aspiration on the one hand, and being 
in personnel supervisory work. The cor- 
relations were respectively —.0., —.06 
and —.1o. 

Kuder reports two _ investigations 
which agree very closely with each other, 
and with Strong's results, about the types 
of activity favored by personnel managers. 
In order of preference, these are: (1) Social 
Service, (2) Persuasive, (3) Literary, (4) 
Musical, (5.) Clerical, (6) Computational, 
(7) Scientific, (8) Artistic, and (9) Me- 
chanical. 

The writer compared the Kuder profile 
of personnel managers to those of managers 
in other positions, and of persons employed 
in counseling and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. In order of similarity, personnel mana- 
gers compare with these men as follows: 
(1) vocational counsellors, (2) employment 
and personnel relations men, (3) sales 
managers, (4) retail managers, (5) district 
supervisors of vocational rehabilitation 
programs, (6) business managers, (7) farm 
supply store managers, (8) industrial or- 
ganization managers, (9) drugstore mana- 
gers and pharmacists, and (10) production 
managers. 


PERSONNEL MANAGERS DIFFER 
GREATLY 


It is evident from this ranking that 
personnel men are distinguished more by 
their interest in the vocational problems of 
persons than they are in supervisory or 
managerial work as such. 

In the April 1953 issue of the Personnel 
Journal, Dr. Dale Yoder writes that per- 
sonnel managers have no distinctive pro- 
fessional or personal traits. He believes that 
their interests are not very different from 
those of undertakers, for instance, and that 
preference for working with people is not 
particularly a characteristic of persons in 
personnel work. Strong has found that 
morticians more closely resemble men em- 
ployed in business and office work than in 


personnel work. On the Kuder Preference 
Record, personnel managers appeared to 
differ very significantly from ‘‘men in 
general’’ by their high interest in per- 
suasive, literary and social service activities. 


Brettrer SELECTION OF PERSONNEL MEN 
Coutp Maxg ProGcrams More Errk&crTive 


In short, personnel men are much more 
interested in people than in things, which 
could be expected. Business concerns some- 
times appoint men to direct their personnel 
programs on the basis of merit in produc- 
tion, sales or general executive ability. By 
doing so, they limit the potential effective- 
ness of such programs in preventing per- 
sonnel turnover, job maladjustment and 
poor employee morale. The top-flight per- 
sonnel worker requires professional training 
in the social sciences and genuine capacity 
for good personal relationships. 


Do Your Employees 
Balk at 
Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘“School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 

With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided, Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School | 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Attitude Survey Followed Up 
by “Feedback” Sessions 


By Rosert H. MILiican 


Company Supervisor of Employment 


and Joun E. OsMaAnsk1 
Director of Personnel 


Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh 


OR A LONG TIME, COMmunications was 
E: one-way street—downward, from top 
management to the lowest level of manage- 
ment. Little, if any, attention was paid to 
the need for communications from the lower 
to the higher levels. All too often, direc- 
tives, programs and plans were passed down 
without any regard to whether they were 
favorably received or even adequately under- 
stood. 

With increased understanding of the 
effect of attitudes upon production, manage- 
ment began to realize that, to be of real 
value, communications had to be a two- 
way exchange of understanding and ideas. 
Consequently, a great deal of time, money 
and energy has been devoted to the de- 
velopment of effective methods to promote 
this two-way exchange. One of the most 
common and effective methods is the 
opinion or attitude survey. Such surveys 
have been used by many companies with 
considerable success, resulting in not only 
more effective communications but closer 
relations between the levels of manage- 
ment. Of greatest importance is the in- 
creased identification of lower management 
with the management team and decreased 
alignment with the worker group. 

Although the opinion survey proved 
effective, too many concerns failed to act 
on the survey results. Merely to explore 
management opinions and attitudes is not 
only of little value, but it can accentuate 
any existing unfavorable feelings. The 





The trouble with many attitude sur- 
veys is that, as far as company people 
can see, nobody does anything about 
faults that are uncovered. When that 
happens, it's worse than if no survey 
had been taken. The authors tell what 
they found by means of a survey, and 
what they did about it, by what 
methods. 





opinion survey, to be of genuine value, must 
be followed up by positive action. That 
action can take many forms. It can be a 
change of company policy, an improvement 
of working conditions, or effort to increase 
and improve understanding of existing 
company policies, programs and plans. 

In recent years, the Crucible Steel 
Company of America has undertaken a 
program of internal improvement to cover 
all of the company’s activities. Millions 
of dollars have been spent to improve the 
physical facilities at each of its five major 
steelmaking and fabricating plants. 

Realizing that improved physical fa- 
cilities alone do not result in coordinated 
industrial effort, considerable energy has 
also been devoted to improvement in other 
areas. These areas include sales, metallurgy, 
purchasing, labor relations, safety, sugges- 
tion program, training, employment, and 
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salary administration. An inventory was 
made of the feelings of all management 
people toward company policies, practices, 
programs, working conditions and personal 
relationships. The inventory was used to: 
(1) Determine the effectiveness of the man- 
agement team, (2) Improve policies and 
practices, (3) Determine training and in- 
formation needs. 


MecHanics oF Opinion SURVEY 


The inventory, or opinion survey, was 
submitted to nearly 1200 management 
people, including foremen and supervisors, 
at all levels and locations of the company. 
The questionnaire was entitled ‘‘Let’s Look 
at Our Supervisory Jobs’’. In order to insure 
anonymity, the following steps were strictly 
adhered to: 


1. No names were used anywhere. 

2. Completed questionnaires were collected, 
sealed and mailed to the Psychological Service 
of Pittsburgh (an independent consulting 
firm) by volunteers from each group. 

3. Psychological Service transferred the data 
to IBM cards and destroyed the question- 
naires. 

4. The tabulation and analysis of results was 
also done by Psychological Service. 


Each participant was asked to indicate 
his department, plant, management level 
and pay category (salary or hourly). This 
information was necessary to make com- 
parisons and notations of location and 
level differences. 

The questionnaire contained 97 indi- 
vidual items and covered these major areas: 


= 


. Working conditions 

. Salary Administration 

. Personnel practices 

. Welfare programs 

. Training 

. General practices 
Communications 

. Interdepartmental relations 
. Immediate boss 


\o om aw pw KP 


10. Other supervisors 

11. Safety 

12. Suggestion plan 

13. Local management 

14. Top management 

15. The local office (or plant) as a place to 
work 

16. Crucible as a place to work 


Respondents were asked to indicate how 
they felt about each of these items on a five- 
point scale with gradations of strongly favor- 
able, mildly favorable, neutral, mildly un- 
favorable or strongly unfavorable. They were 
also requested to write detailed comments 
on five items about which they felt the 
most strongly (either favorable or unfavor- 
able). They were asked to add ‘‘for in- 
stances’’ with each comment, thus clarify- 
ing their comments by definite examples. 


WHAT THE PropLe WerRE AsKED 


In regard to Salary Administration, 
the participants were asked how they felt 
about their salary or wage levels and the 
increases that they received. Some of their 
comments were: ‘‘Our salaries are often out 
of line when compared with other salaries 
paid in the company.’ ‘‘There should be 
a bigger difference between pay of a super- 
visor and his assistant.’’ “‘We should be 
paid for overtime work."’ 

In regard to the company Welfare 
Programs, they were asked how they felt 
about the retirement and pension plans, the 
sick pay and disability provisions and the 
group life insurance. Comments in this area 
included: ‘‘Pensions are too slim to live on.”’ 
“We would like the opportunity to pay 
toward our pensions."’ ‘‘The plan isn’t well 
explained to employees." 

Concerning the immediate boss, they 
were asked: ‘‘Does he get along with the 
people he supervises?’’ “‘Does he under- 
stand personal problems?’’ “‘Does he inspire 
his men to do their best?’’ “‘Does he give 
clear instructions?’’ ‘‘Can he make decisions 
promptly?’’ ‘Does he take time to listen 
to his men’s job problems?”’ 
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Regarding local and top management, 
they were asked: “‘Do you see enough of 
your management?’ ‘Is management con- 
cerned enough with safety?’’ ‘‘Does man- 
agement participate enough in community 
affairs?’ ‘Is management progressive?” 

The results of the opinion survey were 
scored as follows: An item was considered 
in a ‘‘Most Liked”’ category if: 

1. 50% or more of all supervisors checked it 
‘Strongly Favorable”’ 

2. 10% or less of all supervisors checked it 
“*Mildly’’ or “*Strongly Unfavorable’. 


An item fell in the “‘Least Liked’’ category 
if: 

1. 40% or more of all supervisors checked it 
‘““Mildly’’ or ‘*Strongly Unfavorable’’ 

2. not more than 25% of all supervisors 
checked it ‘‘Strongly Favorable’. 


These criteria were determined statistically 
sound by the Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh which conducted the study. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF RESULTS 


Although there were variations from 
plant to plant regarding which items were 
‘Most Liked’’ and ‘‘Least Liked’’, there was 
some consistency. Almost without excep- 
tion, the items of Salary or Wage Levels and 
the Retirement and Pensions Plans fell in the 
“Least Liked’’ category. Other items that 
ranked unfavorable among most company 
supervisors were Salary Increases, Wash 
Rooms and Locker Rooms. There were many 
items that were “‘Most Liked’’ by the ma- 
jority of supervisors throughout the com- 
pany. Those items included: (1) Company 
emphasis on safety, (2.) The Company news- 
paper, the ‘“‘Crucible Steelman’’, () The 
Company ‘‘Management Newsletter’’, (4) 
The Annual Report, (5) The plant as a 
place to work, (6) The Company as a 
place to work, (7) Immediate supervisor's 
activities, (8) The Company Group Life 
Insurance Program, (9) Misceilaneous com- 
munications’ literature, and (10) The pro- 
gressiveness of management. 


Generally, Crucible’s top management 
was pleased with the results of the survey, 
which indicated a favorable attitude toward 
many of the company’s policies and pro- 


grams. There was concern, however, about 
those areas to which supervisors reacted 
unfavorably. The concern was not passive 


anxiety, but active intent to do something 
about the situation 

A follow-up was planned. The first 
step in the follow-up of the survey was the 
publication of the results. Each survey 
respondent at each location was given a 
printed copy of the survey results, entitled 
““Let’s Look at Your Supervisory Jobs’’. 
This booklet included survey findings for 
the specific plant as well as for the company. 

Crucible’s management knew that most 
of the items that fell in the ‘‘Least Liked”’ 
category were areas in which the company 
ranked among the best in the industry. 
Consequently, it was obvious that survey 
participants either had inadequate, in- 
correct, or no knowledge about Crucible’s 
programs in comparison to those in the rest 
of the industry 


How THE SurveEY Was FoLLtowep Up 


To correct this situation, it was de- 
cided to conduct a series of “‘survey feed- 
back’’ training sessions for all Crucible 
supervisors. The sessions were conducted 
at all Crucible locations, with about 20 
supervisors attending each of the hour- 
and-a-half to two-hour conferences. Each 
group of supervisors attended three meetings 
at two-week intervals, with each con- 
ference being devoted to those areas that 
fell in the ‘‘Least Liked”’ category. 

The content of the training sessions 
was prepared by the Employment and Train- 
ing Section of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment, working with company special- 
ists in each of the unfavorable areas. Flip 
charts, blackboard illustrations, special 
booklets, case. illustrations, slides, and 
panel discussions were used to promote dis- 
cussion in each group 
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All supervisors were encouraged to 
raise any question regarding the areas they 
liked the least. In order to have their ques- 
tions answered ‘“‘right from the horse's 
mouth"’, various company and outside ex- 
perts were present at all sessions. These in- 
cluded the Vice President, Industrial and 
Public Relations, the Chief Industrial Engi- 
neer, the Safety and Suggestion Director, 
the Assistant Secretary who is in charge of 
the administration of the Welfare Benefits 
Programs, the Director of Employment 
and Training, and representatives from 
Crucible’s actuaries, Towers, Perrin, Forster 
& Crosby, Inc. 


Experts ANSWERED SUPERVISORS 
QUESTIONS 


These persons encouraged the super- 
visors to “‘pull no punches’ and every 
effort was made to disseminate the informa- 
tion and knowledge which was apparently 
lacking. There was no attempt to restrict 
the questions. In one plant, the time 
schedule proved too tight and additional 
sessions were scheduled at the supervisors’ 
own request. The entire “‘feedback’’ pro- 
gram took slightly over two months, with 
about 50 separate meetings. 

The reaction to the ‘‘feedback"’ was 
immediate and favorable. Comments like 
these were received from all levels of man- 
agement: ‘I never understood the program 
before.’’ ‘‘This is the first time it has made 
sense to me.” “It looks like top manage- 
ment really does care what we think.” ‘‘It 
has meant a lot to me to see the company 
spend the time, money and effort to help 
my understanding.”’ “‘An excellent training 
program.’ ‘We've needed this for a long 
time.’’ 

Comments such as these were, of 
course, welcome to top management. But 
in order to determine the true effectiveness 
of the program, a second survey was ad- 
ministered to all supervisors. This survey 
was much smaller than the first, but it re- 
peated those items of the first survey that 


were “Least Liked’’, and were covered in 
the training sessions. In addition to these 
items, the Post-Training Survey sought re- 
actions to the training sessions themselves. 
This part of the survey asked the partic- 
ipants to check whether the sessions: 


1. Were poorly handled 

2. Increased knowledge effectively 

3. Were handled satisfactorily, but demon- 
strated nothing new 

4. Increased knowledge a little, but not 
enough 


We hoped that the second survey would de- 
termine to what extent attitudes had 
changed, how much the supervisors felt 
they had learned, and the reaction to the 
method of handling the survey results. 

The results of the Post-Training Survey 
indicated that the efforts of management 
were worth while. There was an appreciable 
growth of favorable attitudes in al] the 
areas covered by the training conferences. 
There was a general movement of attitude 
on all items, unfavorable to favorable, with 
company-wide changes as high as 27%. 
The item that showed the most pronounced 
growth in favorable attitude was the one 
which was the most unfavorable in the 
original survey, that of the retirement 
plan. The table below shows that growth: 


Original After 
Survey Training 


Strongly Favorable 18% 37 % 
Mildly Favorable 28 39 
Neutral 10 9 


Mildly Unfavorable. 20 10 
Strongly Unfavorable 24 5 


With respect to the company Welfare 
Benefits session, 69% of those who attended 
said, ‘It gave me a good understanding of 
these Welfare Programs’’; 21% said, ‘‘It 
added little to my understanding’’; 7% 
said, “‘I understood them before’’ ; 3% said, 
‘Tam as confused as ever’’. 

Another item that showed an en- 
couraging growth in favorable attitude, 
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and which was very unfavorable on the 
original survey, was that of ‘‘Salary or 
Wage Levels’’. The table below shows atti- 
tude changes on this item. 


Original After 


| 
Survey Training 


Strongly Favorable 9% 23% 
Mildly Favorable.......) 23 36 
Neutral ee 13 
Mildly Unfavorable.....| 29 18 
Strongly Unfavorable. 26 | 10 

About the Salary Administration Ses- 
sion, 69% said, ‘It gave me a good under- 
standing of Crucible’s plan for manage- 
ment salaries’’; 21% said, ‘I learned a little 
but not enough’’; 8% said, “‘I am as con- 
fused as ever’’; 2% said, ‘“This session con- 
tained nothing I didn’t know before’’. 

The reactions of the supervisors to the 
individual sessions as well as to the method 
of survey “‘feedback’’ were overwhelmingly 
favorable. Eighty-seven per cent of all super- 
visors indicated they felt the feedback was 
either excellent or better than any method 
heretofore used. Their responses showed 
that a considerable amount of information 
was communicated and received. 

In order that the participants them- 


About the 


John L. McCaffrey became President of In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chicago, in 
1946. His rise to that post was in the best 
American tradition: he started with the com- 
pany as a sales trainee at $40 a month in the 
Cincinnati sales office at the age of 17 in 1909, 
and was successively salesman, sales manager, 
vice president in charge of sales, and member of 
the board of directors in 1941. As far as we can 
find, he never went to college, but now has at 
least one honorary degree. Mr. McCaffrey is a 
director of several companies other than his 
own, including A.T.&T. and the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago. 

Manuel N. Brown received his Ph.D. in 


selves would be fully aware of the over-all 
results of the conferences and the Post- 
Training Survey results, a second booklet, 
entitled ‘‘A Second Look’’, summarizing 
the results, was printed and distributed. 

While the Post-Training Survey was 
being submitted throughout the plants, it 
was decided to select a control group that 
had not attended training sessions in the 
belief that this might give a truer indication 
of how much growth in favorable attitude 
was due to training and how much could be 
attributed to other factors. It was found, 
when the control group results were com- 
pared to the other groups, that a greater 
growth in favorable attitude did occur in 
the latter. However, the results of the con- 
trol group were discarded because it was 
felt that the two groups were too different. 

Looking back upon the two surveys 
and the training conferences, Crucible’s 
top management believes that an effective 
method of two-way communications was 
successfully achieved. It is felt that this 
program has helped lower management 
levels to feel a part of the Crucible manage- 
ment team. In our judgment, this feeling is 
largely responsible for the success of our 
continuing Management training programs. 
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clinical psychology at the University of Port- 
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Employee Turnover Is Costly 


By Francis M. Disney 
Acting Director, Personnel and Administrative Planning 


Housing Authority of Baltimore City 


ow To EmpLoy the right person for the 
H right job and then to keep that person 
on the job are problems which a manage- 
ment, like that of the Housing Authority 
of Baltimore City, needs to control in order 
to keep labor costs down. Obviously, if 
there were no turnover, and good workers 
were in all jobs, the management could do 
away with the employment office, orienta- 
tion training, pre-employment physicals 
and so on. 

However, employee turnover will al- 
ways be with us. It was to learn more about 
it that we made a study of turnover during 
the first six months of 1953. We sought 
answers to these three questions: (1) How 
much does turnover cost us? (2) What 
causes turnover? (3) What could we do to 
reduce it? At the outset we explained our 
purpose and the methods we would use to 
our entire central office staff and to all 
housing managers and field supervisors. 
After that, an explanatory letter was mailed 
to each supervisor with a questionnaire. 


TurNover Costs BrokEN Down 


First we broke down turnover cost 
factors as far as possible. It was already 
known that the most costly item was the 
expense of training a new person to fill a 
vacancy. Entering into this was the non- 
productive time of both the new worker 
and the supervisor while the new person 
learned to do his job. Supervisors were asked 
to estimate the amount of such time re- 
quired to train new people in positions they 
supervised. We have reason to believe their 
estimates were fairly accurate, erring on the 
conservative side if at all. These are the 
figures: 





At least twelve things contribute to the 
cost of employee turnover, which in this 
instance amount to $145 for each 
clerical position filled. The author, on 
the basis of his findings, discusses the 
causes of turnover and speculates how 
to reduce it. He decided that a pay 
increase after six months was not the 
answer. 





Nonproductive Time 
Classification _ , 
Employee | Supervisor 





Administrative 
Clerical 
Maintenance 


88.6 hours | 20.4 hours 
44.75 hours | 8.1 hours 
6.5 hours| 1.95 hours 

Many supervisors seem to underesti- 
mate the time and cost involved in training 
new workers. One reason for this is that 
training doesn't necessarily occur only 
within the first few days or weeks. Many 
work functions are cyclic or seasonal. Since 
they may arise months after the new em- 
ployee starts, supervisors are apt to forget 
that the necessary training should be con- 
sidered non-productive training time. For 
example, a typist is hired during the spring 
to type letters, to file correspondence, and 
to do general clerical work. The next fall 
the typist may be asked to do special com- 
putational work and typing on the new 
budget. This function obviously requires 
training, much of which involves non- 
productive time for both the girl and her 
supervisor. 

Complete records were maintained dur- 
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ing the six months period. Including the 
item already discussed, costs were figured 
monthly by the personnel staff on these 
twelve factors: 


(1) Supervisory interviewing time. 

(2) Personnel Staff workers’ interviewing 
time. 

(3) Testing time. 

(4) Cost of Physical Examination. 

(5) Travel time from the Central Office to a 
project. 

(6) Travel time to and from the doctor's 
office. 

(7) Orientation Training costs. 

(8) Nonproductive training on-the-job of 
supervisors and new employees. 

(9) Recruitment advertising costs. 

(10) Payroll unit processing costs. 

(11) Personnel staff processing costs. 

(12) New employee processing time costs. 


To maintain cost records was relatively 
simple. We kept separate work sheets for 
each vacant permanent position. After a job 
was filled these sheets were merged into 
one master record. Records were made only 
for permanent jobs filled as a result of turn- 
over. 

During the previous year turnover had 
amounted to 16% of the permanent pay- 
roll, with the greatest movement among 
laboring and clerical workers. Turnover of 
three main groups was considered, and the 
average cost of turnover for these groups 


was 


1—Administrative and Professional—$}o1. 
2~—Clerical — 144. 
3—Maintenance and Laboring — 36. 


The average cost for each filled position 
was $145. It must be observed, however, 
that no executive positions were included 
in the study. The cost of replacing a skilled, 
high-level executive might well run ten or 
fifteen times that of a clerical worker. 
Total turnover costs for the first six 
months of 1953 amounted to slightly more 
than $6,500; for the entire year of 1952, the 
cost was almost $11,000. Are the costs too 


high for an organization of approximately 
550 employees? We don’t know yet. 

Turnover costs will vary from year to 
year due to variations in the labor market. 
In a tight market when jobs exceed avail- 
able workers, costs will be high. In times 
of depression or recession turnover will be 
greatly reduced. At this time, turnover in 
our agency is averaging about 16% of our 
annual payroll 

In addition to the direct cost of turn- 
over, an employer is faced with another 
problem caused by employee separations. 
Frequently, there is an appreciable lag be- 
tween the time that an employee leaves and 
a qualified replacement is hired. Our study 
indicated that it required an average of three 
weeks to fill an administrative job (below 
the executive level); eleven days to fill a cler- 
ical job; and one week to fill a maintenance 
or laboring job. Too often employees leave 
without giving sufficient notice, and their 
absence can cause some hardship on their 
supervisors and co-workers. This can also 
cause some expense when it is necessary for 
other employees to work overtime to make 
up work previously performed by the de- 
parted employee 


A Few or THe HippeEeNn Costs 


There are a number of hidden costs con- 
nected with turnover not shown in this 
report. For example, training is frequently 
conducted by fellow-workers in addition 
to that done by the supervisor; the discus- 
sion time spent by a supervisor and his 
subordinate when the supervisor attempts 
to dissuade the employee from voluntarily 
leaving his job; the discussion time con- 
sumed by a supervisor and a member of the 
personnel staff prior to recruitment for a new 
worker; and, of course, the non-productive 
time of any office or shop occasioned by the 
appearance of a new worker. A normal work 
routine is upset by the appearance of new 
faces; not necessarily female faces. 

As for the second purpose of our study, 
determining the causes of turnover, it was 
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learned that the heaviest turnover generally 
occurs during the first year of employment, 
usually within the first six months. Of 
course, much turnover at this stage is oc- 
casioned by employer action rather than 
by voluntary action on the part of the new 
employee. Yet, a fairly substantial number 
of employees leave of their own accord. 

Interestingly enough, we were able to 
make some use of our turnover cost data 
immediately. The Housing Authority's in- 
crement plan permits a salary increase once 
a year until the grade maximum is reached. 
To combat turnover among new employees, 
we considered the possibility of granting 
salary increases after the first six months of 
employment. We first analyzed all of the 
resignations occurring within the first year. 
Approximately one-third of these were due 
to financial reasons. Because of this low 
percentage, we hesitated to install a new 
increment system which would increase the 
salary range payroll cost by .6% and still 
might not produce the desired results. 

After studying our turnover cost data, 
we decided against the six-month incre- 
ment proposal. We found it cheaper to allow 
the turnover to continue. This may appear 
harsh, but remember that we weren't at all 
optimistic over the success of the early in- 
crement in the first place. 


Waar Exit Interviews Toip 


Exit interviews with departing em- 
ployees reveal that money is not the main 
cause for resignations during the first six 
months of employment. Instead, dissatis- 
faction with duties and/or working condi- 
tions seem to rank first. Here, then, is 
something our supervisors can work with. 

Very rarely do employees with long 
service resign from their jobs because of dis- 
satisfaction with working conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, female employees with four 
or five years of service leave their employ- 
ment due to marriage, domestic duties, or 
maternity reasons. Male employees with 


long service usually resign only after an 
attractive offer is received from another 
employer or when they are at the top of 
their salary range with no promotional 
prospects in sight. 


Wuat New Emptoveges Want 


Finally, what can be done to reduce 
turnover? Perhaps the answer lies in an 
analysis of some of the things which de- 
termine employee attitudes. A new em- 
ployee is interested in the following things 
after he starts on the job: 

1—What sort of person is his super- 
visor? 

2—Are his co-workers friendly and co- 
operative? 

3—Are his working quarters clean and 
well-arranged? 

4—Are his duties thoroughly ex- 
plained? 

5—Does he know what his supervisor 
expects of him? 

6—What do other employees think of 
his company or agency? 

If the new employee is satisfied with 
the answers to the above, he adopts a posi- 
tive attitude toward his job. With such an 
attitude, he attempts to perform a better 
job, he is happy with his work, and his 
supervisor is generally happy with the re- 
sults. Thus the seed is sown for the de- 
velopment of a loyal employee. 

Employee loyalty usually becomes 
firmly established only after a length of 
time. It may take a year or even four or five 
years before strong ties exist between a 
supervisor and his workers. Management 
can try, however, to lay the foundation for 
employee loyalty, starting with the new 
employee's first day on the job. The same 
is true with regard to working conditions. 

How many supervisors take the time to 
greet a new employee warmly, personally 
introduce him to his co-workers, show him 
where the restroom is, explain to him where 
the nearest and best eating facilities are, 
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explain the operating policies of his par- 
ticular office or shop, and take him on a 
brief tour of surrounding work areas? These 
are simple things which require little time 
and effort on the part of the supervisor; yet, 
they mean a great deal to a new employee. 
They make him feel wanted. Getting a new 
employee off to a happy start can provide 
the foundation for loyalty. Strengthening 
and developing loyalty come about by the 
supervisor's treatment of the employee on 
a day-to-day basis for a period of time. 

It was interesting to observe that a 
certain few supervisors continually ex- 
perienced the greatest turnover. When ques- 
tioned, these supervisors gave apparently 
good explanations for each individual sepa- 
ration. However, based on exit interviews, 
the personnel office found that in the ma- 
jority of instances the resignations were 
caused by poor supervisory practices. This 
was discussed with the supervisors con- 
cerned in an effort to correct future abuses. 


Good supervisory practices usually 
help to make for favorable working condi- 
tions. While a supervisor cannot dictate 
company policy, he does interpret policy. 


Thus, he is able to improve general condi- 
tions under which employees work. A 
sympathetic ear in times of trouble, tol- 
erance when occasional minor errors occur, 
thorough instructions, fair discipline, and 
listening to both sides of a story before 
making a decision are just a few of the 
things a supervisor can do to improve work- 
ing conditions and thus aid in reducing 
turnover. 

In conclusion, it should be reiterated 
that turnover, although it will always be 
present, is an expense which can be re- 
duced. The personal or human approach 
probably provides the best starting point 
for an attack on the problem. 

In our own case, we distributed copies 
of our study to all our supervisors. Then, 
from November 1953 to February 1954, we 
conducted courses for them, handling them 
in groups of sixteen to eighteen. Role play- 
ing, training films and case discussions were 
used. The course consisted of six weekly 
sessions of two hours each. After each course 
an unsigned opinion survey was made. The 
results seem to indicate we are on the right 
track to reduce turnover in our agency. 
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How We Stimulated 
Our Executives Growth 


By V. E. Crarx 


Civilian Personnel Officer, Benicia Arsenal, California 


N EXECUTIVE development method 
A that’s new in some respects was tried 
in late 1951 at the Army Ordnance Corps 
installation at Benicia Arsenal. And it 
worked well. Our first step was to arrange 
with the University of California at Berke- 
ley to prepare and conduct a 30-session 
course for our key people. 

Those invited to participate were told 
that, in addition to two evening hours a 
week of their own time in the ‘class room’’, 
they would be expected to spend four to 
eight hours a week in study and prepara- 
tion. Of 75 invited officers and civilians, 
60 accepted. 

The course opened with nine lectures 
by business and university people. During 
this period, group members were asked to 
read ‘“‘Executive Action’, the Andover 
Press book by Learned, Ulrich and Booz. 
Lecture subjects included ‘‘The World We 
Live In’’, “‘Administrative Management’’, 
““Supervision’’, ““The Art of Communica- 
tion’’, “Human Relations’’ and “‘Legal 
Aspects of the Government Administrator's 
Job’. 

Before discussing the rest of the course, 
let me say that the participants seemed most 
interested in the lectures on communications 
and human relations. In the communica- 
tions meeting they had been told about the 
Rudolph Flesch scales of readability and 
interest. Copies of the Flesch scale were 
given out. 

The next morning if you went to the 
office of any member of the group you found 
him busy with the scale analyzing some 
Administrative Order or Operating Pro- 





Some executive development programs 
start with two strikes against them; 
they try to cover too much ground in 
too little time. The 30-week program 
described was designed to give greater 
Skill in handling human relations 
and administration. A combination 
of proven training methods maintained 
interest and got results. 





cedure which he had recently published. 
Most were found to be written high above 
the average educational level of the em- 
ployees who were expected to read them 
and follow them. 


PERSONNEL BuLLeETINsS Too Di1rricuLt 
Excerpt ror CoLttecgE MEN 


For example, in my office we publish 
a series of Civilian Personnel Circulars. 
These are designed as informational bul- 
letins to all employees. They cover such 
things as leave, disciplinary actions, pro- 
motion policy, etc. I found that most of 
these required a college education for full 
comprehension—yet they were being given 
to every employee, a high percentage of 
them laborers with less than a grade school 
education. Needless to say, they were re- 
written and now subsequent publications 
are checked for readability before release. 
(Even we of top management can now 
understand communications we write!) 

During cach of the lectures a tape re- 
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corder was used and transcriptions were 
made for the group. The two on Human 
Relations were given by Hob Ferguson, 
Human Relations counsel for the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and other firms. He is a 
very forceful and witty speaker, and at the 
end of the first talk several of the members 
asked for the tape to be played at foremen 
meetings. Since then these recordings have 
been played many times and a year later 
were still being used in our supervisor train- 
ing program. 


Group Repucep ror PANEL Work 


At the conclusion of the lecture part 
of the course we reduced the group to 
thirty-five. The thirty-five remaining were 
divided into seven panels of five members 
each. One person was named in each group 
to act as the permanent group coordinator. 
As each panel was assigned cases the chair- 
manship of the group rotated. 

We used as our textbook “‘The Ad- 
ministrator’’ by Glover and Hower. Cases 
in this book were assigned to panels, with 
two cases scheduled for each night. There 
was no set pattern of presentation. In 
general, each panel started with a review 
of the case, with which each member was 
presumed to be familiar. Then the panel 
would present conclusions and throw the 
case open for questions and discussion. 
Sometimes the questions following each 
case in the text were used as a basis for 
this discussion. 

Several of the panels used role-playing. 
For example, one case dealt with problems 
in production, plant modification, and 
human relations involving a labor union. 
This particular panel acted out the case, 
in costume. Then the scene changed. Now 


the panel appeared before the group, say- 
ing that they had been unable to solve their 
problem, but had heard of a group of ex- 
perts on the West Coast who could handle 
any administrative or human relations situ- 
ation, and had flown out to get the answers 
from us. It was then up to the group to come 
up with a solution 

After several weeks of case study we 
decided that presenting two cases in a two- 
hour period did not allow sufficient time 
for discussion. Thereafter we took up one 
case per session. Although at first glance 
some of the cases did not seem to have much 
meat, after they were under way the dis- 
cussion was always lively. We never ended 
short of the two hours and usually had to 
call time before every one had his say. 


Wuat THE C.O. LEARNED 


Late in the course I asked our Com- 
manding Officer who, incidentally, was an 
active participant throughout the entire 
course, if he could see any positive results 
of the course. I think his reply provided a 
complete justification for the time and 
money spent. He said, “‘I believe it has 
taught one thing: There is no one answer 
to any human relations or administrative 
problem. It has taught the members of the 
group to analyze a problem and arrive at 
five or six ‘right’ answers; then to decide 
which is the best answer rather than as- 
suming that the first answer thought of is 
the best. I have repeatedly noticed a dif- 
ference when I call a staff meeting on a pre- 
announced subject. Those attending who are 
members of this group seem to have thought 
things out, and come up with considered 
comments and answers rather than snap 
judgments.”’ 





Educational Program 
Promotes Community Relations 


By James P. NoLtan 


Training Manager, Oxford Paper Company, 


Rumford, Maine 


and Cuar.es J. Crossy 


Director of Guidance, Stephens High School, Rumford 


ERE in Rumford, Maine, we have 
Hivhieves what we believe to be an 
outstanding step in the direction of in- 
dustry-education cooperation in a program 
designed to benefit not only company em- 
ployees but other people of the community 
also. 

For those unfamiliar with the area, 
it might be noted that Rumford is primarily 
a one-industry town. Consequently, the 
best possible relations between the mill 
and community agencies, such as the schoo] 
department, are vitally necessary for the 
common welfare. The thinking both of 
those concerned with guidance at the high 
school and of training directors at the mill 
is therefore geared toward cooperative 
activity. 

Our current program came about, 
frankly, more as a result of accident than 
of deliberate planning. It began when a 
young employee of the Oxford Paper 
Company, recently returned from Korea, 
stopped by the company’s training office for 
counsel and assistance in obtaining further 
secondary education. The employee's story 
was familiar: ‘After I got in the service I 
found how foolish I was not to have com- 
pleted high school’. 

Various solutions to his problem were 
considered—correspondence courses, home 
study, and tutoring to assist him in ob- 
taining a state high school equivalency 
certificate. Following this interview, the 
training manager began wondering how 





When the chance to complete their high 
school education was presented to adults 
in this one-industry town, the response 
surpassed expectations. Company and 
school people cooperated in a program 
that got results and earned much good 
will. The authors believe that the pro- 
gram could be profitably adapted in 


other communities. 





many other employees of the more than 
3200 in the mill were faced with similar 
problems and just what could be done to 
help them. 

Becoming more and more interested 
in this employee's case, the training 
manager administered a battery of psy- 
chological tests to him. It was found that 
the young man had good average intelli- 
gence, slightly better than average practical 
judgment, and a well integrated per- 
sonality. By a set of circumstances under- 
standable to anyone who has dealt with 
education counseling, he had failed to 
even enter secondary school. Armed with 
this information, the training manager 
consulted Superintendent of Schools Law- 
rence A. Peakes, and E. Stanley Kitchin, 
Principal of Stephens High School. 

It was determined that evening courses 


could be established at Stephens High 
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School if sufficient interest was shown. The 
training manager then posted notices 
throughout the mill requesting any em- 
ployees who did not have a high school di- 
ploma and wished to obtain an equivalency 
certificate to report to him immediately. 
The response was dramatic. Within the first 
few minutes of the posting of the notices 
more than 12 employees phoned the training 
office to indicate their interest. By the end 
of two weeks 47 employees had requested 
the program. Final enrollment totaled 73 
adults, the majority Oxford employees. 


Test Battery ADMINISTERED TO 
Att Wuo REGIsTERED 


Classes were established in social 
studies, English, science and mathematics, 
the four areas covered by the USAFI 
General Educational Development Test 
Battery which is required by the Maine 
State Department of Education for the 
issuance of the Maine state high school 
equivalency certificate. The teachers se- 
lected to conduct these classes were faced 
with a very practical teaching problem. 
The heterogeneity of the group precluded 
the establishment of courses on any pre- 
determined educational level. Consequently, 
it was decided to administer the Stanford 
achievement test battery to all registrants 
to determine their educational levels in the 
subjects required. The results of these 
examinations were discussed only with the 
teachers involved or with the individual 
at his request. 

Permission was obtained from the 
State Department of Education to adminis- 
ter the equivalency examinations locally 
rather than cause this large number of 
adults to travel to the regular testing 
centers—the nearest being some 30 miles 
from Rumford. 

This program has been in operation 
for some six weeks now with no visible 
mortality. Of course it is difficult to tell, 
when individuals must be absent because of 


work schedules, whether they have actually 
dropped from the course. However, it is 
interesting to note that those mill em- 
ployees who missed sessions due to work 
schedules report before going to work on 
the day following the weekly evening 
sessions, to pick up their study assignments 
in each subject. These assignments are 
sent to the training manager by the Guid- 
ance Director weekly. In almost every case 
employees missing sessions report to the 
Training Division for their assignments. 


StupENTs EAGger To LEARN—KEREP 
Up Witrx AssIGNMENTS 


The enthusiasm of the people in the 
courses is Outstanding and the reason is 
fairly obvious. These people, mature adult 
workers and housewives, are going to 
school to /earn. They realize their short- 
comings and are making a sincere effort to 
overcome them. It is actually a very heart- 
ening and satisfying experience to engage 
in an educational project that is completely 
voluntary on the students’ part and to help 
them achieve a goal they are sincerely 
striving for. We would strongly recommend 
to readers in the educational and industrial 
training fields that you investigate the pos- 
sibility of such a program in your own 
town. The results well merit the effort ex- 


pended. 


Editor's Note: Mr. Nolan tells us that the 
program ended with an outstanding achieve- 
ment record. Ninety-five percent of the adults 
who took the examination were awarded high 
school equivalency certificates—‘a percentage 
which our State Department of Education as- 
sures us is unique. It shows that the people 
were scriously intent, and that the teachers 
applied themselves with equal diligence. These 
teachers, who certainly merit recognition, 
were Raymond Hillman, Philip J. McInnis, and 
Virginia M. Nolan’’. The program made such 
a hit that the authors hope to repeat it this 
Fall. 





Just Looking, Thank You 


Subscribes to P. J. 


for Supervisors! 


Here is a practice that should be widely 
followed: other companies please take note. 
The following letter from Miss Kay Free- 
man of the St. Thomas Division (Ontario, 
Canada) of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company speaks for itself. 


“Thank you for your letter -requesting 
information on our programme of ‘subscribing 
to certain publications for our supervision. 

“This programme was introduced last 
year by all of the Company's plants in both 
the United States and Canada, and will be 
carried on again this year. 

“Under the plan, each supervisor may 
request any trade or technical publication of 
his own choice pertaining to his particular 
line of work. The Company pays for the 
subscriptions. 

“It is considered that the many dis- 
tractions during working hours make it most 
difficult for supervisors to absorb much from 
these publications and, for this reason, they 
are mailed directly to their homes. 

‘We do, however, purchase a number of 
other magazines and newspapers which are 
distributed throughout the office and plant 
for the perusal of anyone interested. Any 
article marked for retention is clipped and 
kept for future reference in our plant library. 

“We feel that these are worthwhile 
endeavours, since they put at supervision’s 
disposal, up-to-date articles and information 
found only in current periodicals.”’ 


Favors “Guaranteed 


Annual Wage” of a Sort 


Frank Rising, General Manager of the 
Automotive Parts Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in a talk before the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association of Detroit in May, had 
as his subject ‘“The Guaranteed Annual 


Wage: How to Accomplish It’’. He is 
definitely for ‘‘a system of insurance or 
guarantees’ and says it is perfectly feasible. 
The system would provide substantial un- 
employed payments for a year after layoff. 

The phrase “‘ guaranteed annual wage’’, 
said Mr. Rising, ‘“‘seems to strike terror 
into the hearts of many businessmen. It 
suggests a new and revolutionary method 
of paying employees which will mean 
financial ruin for the company undertaking 
such a program. Actually’’, he continued, 
“such fears are unwarranted. The unions 
particularly the big CIO unions—have com- 
pletely abandoned the idea of a guaranteed 
annual wage and are now proposing nothing 
more nor less than supplementary un- 
employment compensation benefits."’ 

It is the supplementary benefit idea 
that Mr. Rising favors. Such benefits, under 
the proposal he put forward, would be paid 
by the unions to their members, the mem- 
bers having previously authorized an in- 
crease of 5¢ per hour in their union dues— 
or whatever amount is estimated will be 
needed to cover payments. 

“The program I suggest’’, said Mr. 
Rising, ‘“would be a realistic and coopera- 
tive approach to the wage earner’s problem 
of irregular work and wages. Each em- 
ploye would be guaranteed a minimum 
weekly income for every week he worked 
equivalent to 40 hours pay. In addition, 
he would be guaranteed a similar minimum 
weekly income for 12 months following any 
layoff. The cost of this program would be 
financed cooperatively by employes and 
employers. The employer would, of course, 
pay the cost of all wages earned while the 
employe is working. In addition, the em- 
ployer would continue to stand the entire 
cost of the basic state unemployment com- 
pensation benefits—which, as I mentioned, 
run as high as $42 a week in Michigan. The 
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supplementary or extra unemployment com- 
pensation benefits desired by the higher 
paid UAW workers would be financed 
through the UAW by an increase in union 
dues.”’ 

Mr. Rising’s proposal differs from that 
advanced by the CIO in that the latter 
would put responsibility for paying. the 
supplementary benefits on the employer. The 
employer, under the CIO plan, would hold 
out an agreed amount from union members’ 
wages, and put it away in a fund to supple- 
ment state unemployment benefits. 

But this plan, says Mr. Rising, ‘‘simply 
will not work under existing state laws. 
The supplementary benefits contemplated 
by the CIO will be considered ‘wages’ by 
all of the 48 state unemployment com- 
pensation laws—providing such supple- 
ments are negotiated with an employer. 
As wages, these supplements will disqualify 
the employe from receiving the state un- 
employment compensation benefits. To be 
eligible for state benefits, an individual must 
be unemployed, but in addition, he must 
not be receiving any substantial wages, and 
any payment made by an employer to an 
employe is considered wages. 

‘The CIO leadership realizes this fact, 
but somehow hopes that it can either cir- 
cumvent the existing laws or, failing in this, 
hopes the employers will join with them in 
trying to get the state legislatures to change 
the laws. Both possibilities are quite re- 
mote.”’ 


Management's Responsibility 
to Management 


From Leland S. Hamilton, who is a 
Personnel Advisor at Norton Air Force 
Base, California, comes a packet of good 
sense, as follows: 


One of our young supervisors in a staff 
job recently stated: ‘' We're told in training and 
in staff meetings that we have various respon- 
sibilities to the employees. I'm 100% for it. 
But isn’t there something in the books that 


management has some responsibilities to me?”’ 

What a loaded question! And, favoring 
the non-directive approach, I heard a good deal 
of common sense from this initiate to the 
management family. 

Number 1: ‘'When intermediate management 
is faced with a problem, and the decision rests at 
higher levels for the ultimate solution, the decision is 
needed now—not tomorrow or next week."’ 

Take a look, Mr. Top Management. How 
does your representative look if you give him 
neither the power to act nor the basis for action. 
Makes him look pretty silly to Mr. Employee? 
Makes him a potential buck-passer too, per- 
haps. Look at your own management program. 
Do you give intermediate management authority 
to make decisions, or prompt service on the 
decisions required at your level? 

Number 2: °'I get good training in good man- 
agement practices and human relations, but I see so 
many violations ‘upstairs’ that it appears ‘they’ 
never had the training, or just don't believe in it.”’ 

OK, Mr. Top Management—what is your 
answer? Review your actions as well as those of 
other top management staff and determine if 
you manage as you would have others manage. 
How many times have you said ‘this rule is 
good for everybody else, but this case of mine 
demands special handling, and, therefore, 
special rules’? If it is a good rule for inter- 
mediate management, shouldn't it also be a 
good rule for top management? 

Number 3: ‘I'm required to evaluate, and 
discuss the performance evaluation with each of my 
employees periodically. Yet, I hardly know where I 
stand on my own job.”’ 

True, supervisory jobs are more difficult 
to set standards for, and evaluations are more 
difficult, but have you, Mr. Top Management, 
made a real effort to satisfy this requirement? 
Have you discussed with your budding execu- 
tives how they can improve and develop them- 
selves and their status in the organization? 
The development of an entire organization 
depends on your evaluation and development 
of intermediate management staff. 


Mr. Hamilton tells us that the Person- ° 
nel Advisor's job, of which there are fifteen 
at Norton Air Force Base, is to advise and 
assist operating officials with their person- 
nel problems related to recruitment and in- 
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service placement. His responsibilities are 
with staff and support functions and’ include 
about 450 people. ‘‘I work,’’ he says, ‘‘with 
about 40 supervisors from first-line labor 
pushers to executives at the GS-14 level 

about $9600/year.’" He took his B.S. in 
Foreign Trade and International Relations 
at the University of California at Berkeley 
and entered the personnel field in 1940 with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation at Burbank. 


Training Trailer 


Now they're taking the classroom to 
the student, instead of the reverse. A 
feature story torn from a Sunday paper, and 
sent to this department by a kind friend, 
tells how the Grand Union Company uses 
a 33-foot trailer to demonstrate to em- 
ployees in its 300 food stores how to make 
the customers happy and bring them back 
for more. Grand Union apparently operates 
in New York City and vicinity. The trailer 
is hooked up to a specially strengthened 
Chevrolet sedan. 

‘The company has long been a leader 
in employee training,’’ it says here, “‘and 
in rewards for those who take advantage 
of the program. From profit-sharing for 
managers down to retirement provisions 
for porters and vacations for all, the big 
chain has endeavored to inculcate in its 
employees a sense of participation in man- 
agement’s problems. 

“On-the-job training, along with a 
system of assessment for promotion, has 
long been a part of the program through 
training in each store and in regional head- 
quarters. Lansing P. Shield, president, said 
the trailer would supplement these pro- 
grams by bringing to each store the latest 
developments in customer relations and the 
mechanical and other means to make them 
good.”’ 

The company expects by means of the 
trailer to be able to train and retrain many 
more employees than in the past. The 
traveling classroom is air-conditioned; gives 
7 feet headroom; has fluorescent lighting. 


It’s said to be the first designed for per- 
sonnel training. ... Perhaps so; but we 
remember seeing trailer product display- 
rooms in use years ago. And at least one 
railroad (The Reading Company) has a 
completely equipped coach that’s used 
exclusively for training, and is taken around 
to points on the system where the ‘'stu- 
dents'’ are located. What can our readers 
add along these lines? 
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EmPLoYMENT PsycHoLoGy: THE INTERVIEW. 
By Roger M. Bellows and M. Frances 
Estep. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1954. 295 pages. $4.25. 


This is one of the best books that has 
been published on the subject. The authors 
clearly bring out the differences between 
good and bad interviewing techniques. 
They criticize interviewing that relies on 
the interviewer having a sixth sense to 
divine the applicant’s total makeup by 
means of a subjective evaluation arrived 
at by non-organized, non-directed probing. 

The need is stressed for the inter- 
viewer to develop a complete framework, 
using all the objective data which is avail- 
able, both about the job and the applicant. 
The interview process is then used to bring 
the objective data into focus. This pro- 
cedure lends itself to validating checks in 
determining the suitability of the applicant 
for the job. The point is made that the 
various sources of data that are available 
to the interviewer to guide his judgment 
must be understood, and the interviewer 
must train himself to use them effectively. 

The authors discuss the interview 
process very competently, with critical 
analysis of methods and suggestions that 
are valuable to the veteran as well as to 
the novice. In addition, the various auxil- 
iary steps that are so essential to successful 
selection are soundly analyzed and criticized 
in a helpful way. 

The use of tests as a source of informa- 
tion for the interviewer is handled rather 
superficially. The trend today is toward 
more extensive use of psychological tests 
as part of the selection procedure. It there- 
fore seems that the authors did not give 
tests appropriate emphasis. Testing, like 
the auto, is here to stay, and interviewers 


should be encouraged to learn more about 
it. The authors fail to bring this out effec- 
tively. 

All in all, the book is highly recom- 
mended to interviewers for their own 
development. It is well written, easily 
understood and the area of selection is 
nicely integrated into a single process. 


John J. Grela 


Waite Cottar—the American Middle Class. 
By C. Wright Mills. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1953. 378 pages. $6.00. 


The viewpoint expressed in this book 
is that there is a lag between our idea of 
free enterprise and the realities of our 
economy. This lag creates confusion of 
ideals—a sort of split social personality 
resulting from a difference between what 
we pay lip service to and the hard realities 
of earning a living. In my estimation, the 
author presents a challenge to the honesty, 
imagination and creative ability of all who 
are concerned with people in business, 
especially white-collar people. The author 
does not suggest answers to the problems 
he states; he does discuss somewhat incon- 
clusively the possibilities of unionization 
and political integration of the middle- 
class worker. 

An outstanding personnel man, Wade 
E. Shurtleff, is quoted in a passage which 
tells what the book is about as well as 
any few lines could. Mr. Shurtleff, who 
directs industrial relations for Standard 
Products of Cleveland and who has ap- 
peared in Personnel Journal many times, 
says: 

“The aggressiveness and enthusiasm 
which marked other generations is wither- 
ing, and in its stead we find the philosophy 
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that attaining and holding a job is not a 
challenge but a necessary evil. When work 
becomes just work, an activity undertaken 
only for reason of subsistence, the spirit 
which fired our nation to its present great- 
ness has died to a spark. An ominous apathy 
cloaks the smoldering discontent and rest- 
lessness of the management men of to- 
morrow.’ 

‘America’, says the author, “‘has 
become a nation of employees for whom 
independent property is out of range. 
Labor markets, not control of property, 
determine their chances to receive income, 
exercise power, enjoy prestige, learn and 
use skills. 

‘Success in America has been a wide- 
spread fact, an engaging image, a driving 
motive, and a way of life. In the middle 
of the twentieth century it has become less 
wide-spread as fact, more confused as 
image, often dubious as motive, and soured 
as a way of life. 

“No other domestic change is so 
pivotal for the tang and feel of society in 
America, or more ambiguous for the inner 
life of the individual, and none has been 
so intricately involved in the transforma- 
tion of the old into the new middle classes. 
Other strata have certainly been affected, 
but the middle classes have been most 
grievously modified by the newer meanings 
of success and the increased chances of 
failure.”’ 

Of specific interest to personnel people 
is the author’s statement that “‘to secure 
and increase the will to work, a new ethic 
that endows work with more than an 
economic incentive is needed... . They 
(the managers) have not yet found a 
really sound ideology.” 

The author is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at Columbia University. He has 


directed research on a wide variety of 
subjects for government agencies, businesses 
and labor unions. 


Edwin F. Nimmo 


How to Increase Executive Errsctive- 
NEss. Edited by Edward C. Bursk. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1954. 163 
pages. $3.25. 

Here is a little gem; a comparatively 
small (534 x 814), thin, light book full of 
ideas and inspiration for the personnel 
director. One test of a book is whether you 
feel you've seen enough of it when you've 
gone over it once lightly. Unless we miss 
our guess, this is one you will want to keep 
on an eye-level shelf, to pick up and dip 
into every once in a while. 

The book is based on last year's 
business conference sponsored by the Har- 
vard Business School Association. The 
first part consists of four talks dealing with 
major company policies which contribute 
to increased executive effectiveness. The 
talks were by Donald K. David, Dean of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration; Frederick C. Crawford, 
Chairman of the Board of Thompson 
Products, Inc.; Robert W. Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Johnson & Johnson; 
Ralph J. Cordiner, President of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The second and 
much larger part of the book deals specifi- 
cally with How to Develop (1) General 
Managers, (2) Sales Executives, (3.) Manu- 
facturing Executives, (4) Controllers, (5) 
Financial Executives, and finally (6) How 
to Increase Your Own Administrative 
Effectiveness. An excellent bibliography is 
given. 

To quote a few passages risks giving a 
false impression of the whole. Nevertheless, 
we'll chance it: in one of the best sections 
Clarence B. Caldwell, Vice President and 
Director of Personnel for Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, under the heading ‘‘How to 
Develop General Managers’’, tells about 
Sears’ over-all personnel philosophy. ‘*‘Ex- 
ecutive effectiveness,’’ he says, ‘‘is a 
product of an adequate, well-rounded and 
thoroughly consistent personnel program 
.. . It) begins with the original selection 
of the young man who is your future 
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executive. Our experience has shown that 
the judgments one can form of a candidate 
in a personal interview need to be supple- 
mented by the scientific accuracy of a 
battery of psychological tests.... We 
have found, too, that it is desirable to 
retest a man as he moves up in the organi- 
.. . Let me emphasize that we use 
tests only as an adjunct to our appraisals 
but an important adjunct. We do not 
assign a man to a major job unless he has 
had the tests....At the same time, we 
are careful not to go too far—not to allow 
the tests to be abused... . 
Concerning personnel programs in 
general Mr. Caldwell says in part: ‘Just as 
they (companies) improve their products 
and their service to customers, they must 
constantly improve their personnel pro- 


Zation 


* 


gram. Show me a company which is per- 
fectly satisfied with its personnel program 


Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Peer NOMINATIONS ON LEADERSHIP AS A 
Prepictor oF THE Pass-Fait CRITERION IN 
Nava Air Trarnina. By E. P. Hollander, 
U.S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine, 
Pensacola, Florida. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 38, No. 3, June 1954, 150-153. 


Other studies have shown ‘‘buddy 
ratings’’ or nominations by the class to be 
excellent predictors of leadership in differ- 
ent groups. This investigation was inter- 
ested in the relation of peer nominations 
based on leadership to performance pre- 
sumably unrelated to leadership behavior. 

The subjects were 268 Naval Aviation 
Cadets in pre-flight training. Each cadet 
was asked to list the three men in his 
section of 30 men who were best qualified 
for the hypothetical position of ‘student 


and I will be concerned for that company’s 
future. 

‘A corporation's most precious asset 
is the morale of its people. A sound per- 
sonnel program harbors this asset, guards 
it jealously, and constantly seeks better 
ways of discharging its responsibility 
toward this asset. In such a company, I 
personally would be thoroughly unworried 
about executive effectiveness. ’’ 

Generalizations like that are the 
exception rather than the rule in this book. 
Most of it is made up of specifics—how 
things are done at Sears, at Westinghouse, 
at General Electric, at Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and so on. You'll 
enjoy it and get a lot out of it. The editor 
of the book is editor of the Harvard Business 
Review and a member of the Harvard 
faculty. 


H. M. T. 


commander’’ and the three men least 
qualified. A leadership score for each cadet 
was calculated, based on these nominations. 
At the end of the entire flight training 
program these scores were found to cor- 
relate significantly with a pass-fail cri- 
terion. An A.C.E. test score and a grade on 
Officer-Like-Qualities assigned by officers 
in charge were also available for each man. 
The peer nominations were found to be 
better predictors of success in the flight 
training program than either of these other 
factors 

Personnel workers who are responsible 
for selecting workers for training for promo- 
tion may find this article suggestive. 
Further research comparing peer nomina- 


tions with supervisors’ ratings in industrial 
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situations might produce some very inter- 
esting results. 


PERSONALITY SELF-AsSESSMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL. By R. H. Van 
Zelst, Kroh Wagner Company, and W. A. 
Kerr, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 


3, June 1954, 145-147. 


It seems reasonable to the authors to 
assume that the person in normal society 
who is best informed about an individual's 
personality is that individual himself. 
It is also plausible that many traits of his 
personality can be self-assessed with sub- 
stantial validity. 

The external assessment of personality 
has not been entirely satisfactory. Paper and 
pencil personality tests have practically 
no value for predicting such criterion as 
job success. The directive clinical assess- 
ment of personality is not much better, 
because in addition to the shaky assump- 
tions involved in the tests there are also 
other variables, such as the personality of 
the clinician and the limited knowledge 
of the subject which is possessed by the 
clinician. 

In this investigation of the self-assess- 
ment of personality, the emphasis is metric 
rather than impressionistic; and trait con- 
cepts are emphasized with a minimum of 
verbalization. The subjects were 514 tech- 
nical and scientific personnel of the Armour 
Research Foundation and the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. Their mean age 
was about 32 years. Each subject was 
guaranteed anonymity. A questionnaire 
was constructed and each subject was 
asked: ‘‘Please rate yourself as compared 
with fellow scientists on the following 
traits, utilizing the five point scale as 
follows: as compared with other scientists, 
I probably am (1) much less; (2) less; 
(3) same; (4) more; (5) much more."’ The 
traits were: acquisitive, cautious, curious, 


cynical, original, patient, tactful, etc. The 
criterion used was scientific productivity 
as derived from a summary of publications 
and inventions for each respondent. 

The highly productive scientists in 
the group describe themselves as more 
original, less contented, less conventional, 
more imaginative, more curious, more 
enthusiastic, and more impulsive than the 
less productive group. Sixty-eight per cent 
of the traits had validity coefficients which 
exceeded chance magnitude at the 1 per 
cent level. The authors conclude that the 
self-assessment approach is one that may 
well prove fruitful as it is investigated 
further. 

It is not clear how a self-rating of this 
sort would work in an industrial situation. 
The same factors of motivation, competi- 
tion, and faking that tend to invalidate 
all self-rating schemes would operate here. 


Tue Rerest Consistency oF Army ALPHA 
AFTER Tuirty Years. By William A. 
Owens, Jr., The Iowa State College. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 3, June 
1954, 154. 


It is generally assumed that intelli- 
gence test results have long-term con- 
sistency, but research workers do not often 
have a chance to test this hypothesis. The 
data in this brief paper were gathered in 
connection with an investigation of the 
effects of age upon mental abilities. 

In this study, 127 men who were 
about 19 years old when they took Army 
Alpha, Form 6, as freshmen at Iowa State 
College early in 1919, were retested with 
copies of this same examination in 1950. 
The two tables presented show the results 
of this testing and retesting. 

The author concludes that personnel 
decisions based upon the long-term con- 
sistency of results obtained from the better 
intelligence tests are reasonably well- 


founded. 
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Gleanings by DOROTHY BONNELL 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue InpustriAL PersoNNEL AssociA- 
TION OF Houston, Texas, had a panel dis- 
cussion recently on planning for retirement, 
or the harvest years. The discussion was 
moderated by Dr. William R. Spriegel, 
dean of the college of business administra- 
tion, University of Texas. Panel members 
who have long been active in this field 
were: David Weintraub, trust officer, Sec- 
ond National Bank, Houston; William 
Grant, Jr., employee relations, Humble 
Oil and Refining Company, Houston; 
Raymond W. Phipps, director of adult 
education, Houston independent school 
district; and Sidney Schnur, chairman of 
industrial health conference, Chamber of 
Commerce, Houston. Geraldine C. Beeman 
was program chairman. Another recent 
program consisted of a boat tour of indus- 
trial installations on the Houston Ship 
Channel. 

Ontario Society or TRAINING DrrEc- 
rors have had a training round-up. There 
was a general discussion on new develop- 
ments in training under the leadership of 
the past president of the group, R. F. 
Howsa of the Studebaker Corporation of 
Canada. At another meeting the society 
took a look at women under the direction 
of Frances Kidd, supervisor of personnel 
development for the Radio Valve Company 
of Canada, Ltd. She said that in the last 
so years the number of Canadian women 
at work has increased by one million. 
In Miss Kidd's opinion, the women super- 
visors should be given training equal to that 
given the men. She found that courses in 
JIT, JRT, and JMT were received with 
interest. She suggested that some women 
don't try to succeed because they antici- 
pate a discriminatory attitude. If there 


were no discrimination women employees 
might be encouraged to more effort. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco has been thinking about women, 
too. Dr. Agnes A. Sharp talked to the 
association about the modern working 
who is she, what does she do, 
and where is she going? Dr. Sharp has 
worked as a consulting psychologist to 
industry, and for 16 years was chief psy- 
chologist of the Municipal Court of 
Chicago. She discussed the ability of the 
modern working woman to cope compe- 
tently with the pressure, demands and 
challenges of the modern business world. 


woman 


TRAINING Directors’ Society or PuHIt- 
ADELPHIA has recently examined prejudices, 
stereotypes and training. Participating in a 
panel on the subject were Ira DeA. Reid, 
sociology department, Haverford 
College; George Schermer, executive direc- 
tor, Commission on Human Relations; 
and David Phillips, V. P. and public 
relations director, Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation Company. A labor relations view 
of training needs and problems was pre- 
sented to the society at another meeting 
by Bennet F. Schauffler, regional director 
of the Philadelphia office of the National 
Labor Relations Board. He believes that 
the quality of can be 
improved. He pointed out that in govern- 


dean, 


“representation” 


ment, in industry and in labor, business is 
conducted by who ad- 
minister, manage and legislate. Stock- 
holders in industry elect a board of direc- 
tors, who appoint managers. Labor elects 
officers who are supposed to represent the 
wishes of the workers. Citizens elect 
representatives in government who are 


“representatives” 
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supposed to implement the will of the 
electorate. Yet, there seems to be a serious 
gap between the kind of representation 
we hope for and the kind we get. The gap 
has sometimes grown so large that there 
is a question as to who is representing 
whom. The result is conflict and misunder- 
standing. 

Bay Area PgrsoONNEL WoMEN, 4a 
San Francisco group, have considered the 
question, can the job provide satisfaction 
of personal needs? Dr. Ralph Canter, of the 
department of psychology, University of 
California, told the group that current 
research finds the following steps are im- 
portant in satisfying the needs of employees: 
(1) put people into work they prefer, 
because it is known that financial incen- 
tives have no effect on increasing pro- 
ductivity if work is disliked; (2) small 
work groups are desirable; (3) democratic, 
human supervision is better than rigid 
emphasis on work standards; (4) permit 
employees to participate in deciding even 
small issues, so that they feel they have 
some voice in industry; (5) organizational 
structure should be simplified. Sears-Roe- 
buck and IBM, he said, have highly suc- 
cessful organizations because they have 
been reduced to few levels. Sears has only 
five levels from the lowest to the top— 
such an arrangement makes a job seem more 
important. Dr. Canter concluded that satis- 
factions come from other people. To com- 
plete a beautiful piece of wood-carving 
may be a satisfaction in itself, but the real 
pleasure comes when it is shown and 
admired. 

Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL MAn- 
AGEMENT AssOcIATION in its publication, 
Personnel Panorama, asks what makes a 
successful recreation program? In answer, 
the experience of the Hyster Company, 
Portland, Oregon, is cited. R. Walter 
Agar, personnel manager of the company, 
describes the project. He says that a survey 


showed that more than 10% of the em- 
ployees were interested in small-bore rifle 
shooting. Originally the club of employees 
made use of existing facilities in the neigh- 
borhood, but soon outgrew them. So the 
company decided to provide a range. The 
company put up the cash and club members 
gave their labor. The enterprise has brought 
together employees from every department. 
An employee's whole family is able to 
participate in the sport. The club has been 
recognized nationally as a model industrial 
club, and has been called on often to furnish 
advice and assistance to others. 

Tus Executive-ForeMen’s CLus OF 
Evizaseta (New Jersey) aNnp VICINITY 
has been pondering the query, must the 
executive make the decision? Matthew M. 
Gouger, vice president and director of 
personnel relations of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation, addressed the group on 
the subject. He deplored the trend towards 
decision-making by committees. Unless 
industrial executives make up their minds 
that decision-making in the conduct of 
business is fully and solely their respon- 
sibility, the nation is in for a period of 
indecisive, equivocating and compromising 
management that will see the eclipse of 
the ‘‘captain of industry’’ type of leader, 
Mr. Gouger said. 

PERSONNEL MANAGERS’ CLUB OF THE 
Greater Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
discussed the need of greater familiarity 
with the Workmen's Compensation Law 
on the part of personnel managers. Walter 
P. Muther, of the legal department of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
was the speaker. In its Notes the club calls 
attention to a personnel management ex- 
change program: the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, working under contract 
with the Department of State, is sponsoring 
an exchange program for young men and 
women in Europe who plan to spend their 
careers in personnel administration. Quali- 
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fied Europeans between the ages of 20 
and 30 will spend about four months each 
in personnel departments of American 
companies. Participation in the program 
will not only help in sharing our techniques 
and philosophies with our neighbors in 
free Europe, according to the Notes, but 
might even result in a reciprocal invitation! 


PERSONNEL AND INpusTRIAL RELA- 
TIons AssociaATION OF Los ANGELEs has 
tried a new plan for its regular dinner 
meeting. Instead of eating first, the speech 
was first on the evening program, followed 
by dinner with buzz sessions at each table. 
Questions coming out of the buzz sessions 
were answered in the discussion period 
after dinner. The quality of the questions 
indicated that the members had discussed 
the subject thoroughly during the dinner 
hour. C. A. McKeand, employee relations 
director of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association, was the speaker, 
The effectiveness of employee communica- 
tions, he said, is in the person-to-person 
feed-back from the individual worker to 
the supervisor. In too many instances, he 
said, management operates in the belief 
that what the employees don’t know won't 
hurt them, forgetting that what they 
think they know may hurt. 

CALIFORNIA TRAINING Directors As- 
sociaTION celebrated its tenth birthday. 


Carter Camp organized a birthday party 
where members not only reviewed the 
history of the association, but took a look 
into the future. Problems of the training 
director were discussed at a recent meeting 
by R. Hollis Hamstra, resident partner of 
McMurry, Hamstra and Company. Through 
demonstrating competence to those above, 
men get ahead, Mr. Hamstra declared. 
Annexing new functions creates new job 
interests. These are the areas for expanding 
learning through doing 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
or SAN Disco heard E. B. Powell, Jr., 
labor relations advisor, Department of the 
Navy, speak on USN industrial relations. 
The Association's bulletin published the 
following message from the president, V. L. 
Summitt, of interest to members of all 
personnel “Many of our 
members from time to time have discussed 


associations 


the objectives of our association and what 
is to be gained by participation and at- 
. if we are all 
honest with ourselves, we would admit 
that the all-over purpose of the association 
to the individual member is professional 
advancement for himself...it is my 


tendance at our meetings. . 


opinion that anyone in personnel work 


received by our association with open arms 
and assisted in advancing professionally in 
his chosen work.”’ 


Attending the Conferences 





UNDERSTANDING HuMaAN BEHAVIOR 
was one of the topics discussed at the 
Interviewing and Counseling Institute held in 
Madison. The Institute was planned by the 
Industrial Management Institute of the 
University of Wisconsin. Norman C. All- 
hiser, of the University, led the discussion. 
Interviewing and counseling in modern 
industry was described by Esther A. Hart- 
man, assistant to the personnel director, 


Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton. 
William F. Thomas, assistant director, 
Student Counseling Center, University of 
Wisconsin, was the dinner speaker. Other 
subjects considered by the group included 
the employment interview, the counseling 
interview, exit interviews and vocational 
guidance interviews 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN BusINESS AND 
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InpusTRY is a team operation and not the 
problem of one man, Fred B. Roberts, 
training officer of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, told the roth annual conference of 
the American Society of Training Directors at 
Milwaukee. Mr. Roberts talked on ‘‘Hu- 
man Relations for Supervisors."’ He said 
that management should not expect human 
relations training to solve other problems 
such as poor organization, lack of employee 
communications or other management- 
supervisory relations. He called for the 
creation of a ‘‘management climate’’ where 
human relations is the concern of both 
top-level officers and all supervisors. 

SUPERVISORS AND THEIR 
Bosses attended.a one-day conference on 
Human Relations at Work, held at the 
University of Wisconsin. Ralph Lee of 
General Motors answered the question, is 
the foreman the only one who needs human 
relations training? Gilbert Brighouse, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, spoke on 
motivating employees to do a better job. 


FoREMEN, 





Stitt More Human Re ations: the 
20th annual Midwest Conference on Industrial 
Relations was held in Chicago. It was con- 
ducted by the Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Chicago and the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago. Norman 
R. F. Maier, professor of psychology at 
University of Michigan, spoke on psy- 
chology and industrial relations. The 
academic and management views of in- 
dustrial relations were discussed by Thomas 
G. Spates, department of industrial ad- 
ministration, Yale University. Joseph D. 
Stockton, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
spoke about some unsolved problems in 
personnel relations. 

THe Heart or AMERICA PERSONNEL 
ConrerENce was held in Kansas City, 
sponsored by the Personnel Management 
Association of Greater Kansas City, and 


the University of Kansas Extension. Dr. 
R. L. Moberly, director of the Management 
Center of Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, delivered the keynote address. 
He spoke about a provocative challenge to 
the industrial relations and _ personnel 
field. Harding College president G. S. 
Benson spoke on the American way, and 
Harry Woodhead, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Tulsa Division, spoke on what's ahead in 
employee activities. 

PuysIcIANs IN INDUsTRY, REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF MANAGEMENT AND OF LaBorR, got 
together for the first time to discuss in- 
dustrial health problems at the Industrial 
Medical Association convention, held in Chi- 
cago. ‘For too long the profession has 
tended to meet only with its own members 
to talk among themselves,’’ declared Dr. 
R. C. Page, general medical director of 
Jersey Standard and the president-elect 
of the Industrial Medical Association, who 
presided. Topics discussed at the conference 
included management's stake in industrial 
health programs; retirement age, biological 
or chronological? the modern corporation 
and the nation’s health; and the respon- 
sibility of the professions in health educa- 
tion of the employee. 


Tae Wexrare Concert or GOvERN- 
MENT was examined by Lord Beveridge 
and Ray D. Murphy at the dinner session 
of the 38th annual meeting of the Conference 
Board held in New York. Lord Beveridge 
comes from Oxford, England, and Ray D. 
Murphy is president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. F. 
Cyril James, principal and vice-chancellor 
of McGill University, Canada, spoke on 
Canada at the luncheon meeting. Other 
sessions considered how the union welfare 
fund operates; protecting workers’ benefit 
funds; the outlook of state and local govern- 
ments, and the problems of corporate 
contributions. 
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InstTITUTEsS IN INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGY 
are scheduled by the department of psy- 
chology, division of college extension, 
North Carolina State College, at Raleigh 
this summer. Courses are offered in 


personnel testing, both introductory and 
advanced; in interview methods and coun- 
seling; management psychology; and per- 
sonnel research. Persons who successfully 
complete the courses will be awarded a 
college certification of evidence. 


Appointments 





Wauiace W. Tupor has been named 
director of personnel for Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, according to an announcement 
by Clarence B. Caldwell, vice president in 
charge of personnel. Mr. Tudor has been 
associated with the company’s headquar- 
ters and Latin-American personnel divisions 
for the past several years. He joined Sears 
in 1935 as a member of the retail division 
and subsequently was transferred to the 
national buying office. He has held an 
executive personnel post since 1940. 


New Directors were elected to the 
board of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, of Decatur, Illinois, corn and soy- 
bean processor, at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. They included Roy L. Rotttns, 
Staley manager of personnel in charge of 
labor relations. Mr. Rollins, a Staley 
employee for more than 20 years, has been 


What's New in 


head of the company’s personnel department 
since 1943. A native of Decatur, he received 
his bachelor’s degree from James Millikin 
University in 1933. He is chairman of the 
midwest Grocery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion employee relations committee. 

Oscar W. Ross has recently been 
appointed director of the management 
development division of the Personnel 
Institute, Inc. The Institute offers consult- 
ants in personnel administration and sales 
training. It is located at 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Morris I. 
Pickus is president of the Institute. For the 
past nine years Mr. Ross has been assistant 
director of industrial relations with the 
Celanese Corporation of America. He took 
his B.A. degree at Penn State College and 
did graduate work at Ohio State University 
and at Columbia University. 


Publications 





Tuerze Are Two Ways 1n Wuicn 
American Laspor Rextations can develop 
and only two, says Frank Rising, author 
of The Riddle of Labor Relations. One is in 
the direction of industry-wide bargaining, 
regimented employers on the one side and 
regimented employees on the other, with 
government ‘“‘authorities'’ in each large 
field to call the tune and direct policy in 
the name of the all-powerful state. The 
other possible trend is a return to more 
localized collective bargaining, with more 
opportunity for the employees themselves 
to voice their desires and more opportunity 


for the individual business manager to 
state his answers 

The 60-page book is a clear, thought- 
provoking, objective description of cur- 
rent labor-management problems. It is, 
according to a statement inclosed with the 
book, an attempt at dispassionate analysis 
by an observer who has been closely as- 
sociated with labor relations as a reporter, 
member of government boards, and con- 
sultant. Mr. Rising describes points of 
conflict, the boss and his problems, the 
position of government, and the prospect 
for industrial peace. Progress, he feels, 
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lies not in ending strikes but in raising the 
standard of living. Those who counsel 
compromise, expedience, any course to 
avoid disputes, do not understand the 
problem. Our best hope is better under- 
standing by the public and its servants, the 
lawmakers. In describing the points of 
conflict he concludes that it would be a 
super-optimist who could ignore the fact 
that the labor relations system is indeed a 
patchwork, without evidence of mutual 
understanding which would be the only 
sound basis for harmonious cooperation. 
Mr. Rising can be addressed at 16219 
Meyers, Detroit 35. 

A Case History is described in Labor- 
Management Relations in the Paducah Area 
of Western Kentucky. The book is written 
by L. Reed Tripp, project director, J. 
Keith Mann, research associate, and Fred- 
erick T. Downs, research associate, of the 
bureau of business research, College of 
Commerce, University of Kentucky. More 
academic in style and content than Mr. 
Rising’s book, the Kentucky publication 
nevertheless presents a practical challenge 
to the people of the community. The book 
concludes with suggestions involving edu- 
cational programs for both union and 
management groups, strengthening of medi- 
ation facilities, and provision for further 
and continuing studies. If local people 
took up these suggestions it would con- 
tribute substantially, say the authors, to 
the development of sound labor-manage- 
ment relations. They emphasize that con- 
flict is a problem in this labor relations 
scene, but it is neither insuperable nor 
universal. Successful and mature bargaining 
relationships have continued to exist 
throughout the period studied. The book 
is published by the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Facts Asout THE CurRENT *‘GUARAN- 
teED ANNUAL Wace" proposals are pre- 
sented in Jobs or Jobless Pay, a new pamphlet 


published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The publication tells 
how such proposals would affect company 
Operations, management decisions, em- 
ployee and public relations, and the present 
state-federal unemployment compensation 
programs. The booklet, printed in two 
colors, contains many eye-catching charts 
and cartoon-illustrations. The text consists 
largely of flat statements in large print, 
liberally adorned with exclamation points. 
The quieter summary in small print con- 
cludes that current union proposals for a 
‘guaranteed annual wage"’ are advanced as 
solutions to the problem of job stabiliza- 
tion and income security; they would 
drastically modify our unemployment and 
compensation system and laws; they would 
lessen incentives. The result would be a 
bonus for idleness and a penalty for work- 
ing. The promise of security held out by 
the proposals could be illusory. The fact 
that UC-GAW does not provide the answer 
to our problem should not deter individual 
companies from serious study of steps they 
can take to provide more job stabilization 
and income security. The book is available 
from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D.C., at two 
dollars a copy. 

Tue Prosiems or Lapor AND MANAGE- 
MENT are considered in more detail in 
several new bulletins issued by the American 
Management Association. In the General 
Management Series two new titles are, 
Building a Balanced Communications Program, 
and Management at Mid-Century. The Fi- 
nancial Management Series includes Modern 
Management of Capital Expenditures; How 
H. J]. Heinz Manages Its Financial Planning 
and Controls; and Guides to Modern Financial 
Planning. A new pamphlet in the Personnel 
Series is called Industry at the Bargaining 
Table. All the bulletins are composed of 
papers presented at various conferences 
sponsored by the association. The price is 
one dollar for members, a dollar and a 
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quarter for non-members. The address of 
the association is 330 West 42nd street, 
New York 36. 


An Emptovee Guipe issued by the 
Southern States Cooperative, Richmond, 
Virginia, is called Know the Ropes. The 
cover is decorated with dangling ropes, 
and the publication should make it easy 
for any employee to do as the title says. 
Three chapters, subdivided into briefer 
topic headings, cover the history of the 
company, employee benefits, and employee 
responsibilities. The booklet is printed on 
coated paper, and illustrated with photo- 
graphs and sketches. William G. Rennolds 
Jr., director of personnel, is responsible 
for this effective orientation aid. 

BuREAUCRACY AND BuREAUCRATS get a 
thorough analysis in a new book, Career 
Perspectives in a Bureaucratic Setting. The 
monograph was prepared at the Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, while the 
author, Dwaine Marvick, held a Carnegie 
Foundation Post-doctoral Rescarch Fellow- 
ship in political science and public ad- 
ministration. The book draws a detailed 
profile of specific personnel. The style is 
scholarly, complete with charts and highly 
seasoned with government-type words: 
conceptualization, politicized and profes- 
sionalized, task-oriented, and ben<fit-ori- 


ented. Any personnel officer who has ever 
worked for or with any government agency 
will find that the book exercises a peculiar 
fascination. It is for sale at $2.25 from the 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

New Items appearing for the first time 
in Psychological Corporation's 1954 Catalog 
include personnel work and counselling. 
Personnel Tests, Personnel Tests for In- 
dustry, and the Wesman Personnel Classifi- 
cation Test are listed. Among books of 
interest to personnel people are Vocational 
Interests of Men and Women, by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., Uses and Abuses of Psychology, 
by H. J. Eysenck, and Personnel Selection: 
Test and Measurement Techniques, by Robert 
L. Thorndike. The Psychological Corpora- 
tion is located at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36. 


Every Test you ever heard of must 
be listed in the Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, published by the Gryphon Press. 
This slightly collosal 1,189-page reference 
work catalogs 793 major tests and 4,417 
references and bibliographic citations on 
tests, and incorporates evaluations by 308 
reviewers. If you need a test, or want to be 
able to pass a test on tests, here’s a book 
that should give you all the answers. The 
Gryphon Press is located at 220 Mont- 
gomery street, Highland Park, New Jersey. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





FrpreBoarD Propucts, INc., VERNON, 
CatrrorniA, gets out the Fibreboard Bul- 
letin. Gene Ridings is the editor. C. W. 
King, manager, public and industrial rela- 
tions department, was good enough to 
send us some copies, as the result of our 
plea for more magazines. The Bulletin is 
unusually successfal in its presentation of 
items by and about employees. Several 
chatty columns are highly readable, full of 
fun, and tell really interesting things about 


the activities of those who work at Fibre- 
board. A new farm, new cars, a trip east, 
are among the news items reported. Sports 
are covered in an equally informal way. 
Names are picked out in black type in the 
column, so that you can spot your own, or 
find out what your friends have been up 
to, in a hurry. This magazine succeeds in 
creating the impression of a warm, friendly 
company in which to work. 
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Tue Western Union TELEGRAPH Com- 
PANY publishes the Telegraph News. This 
I2-page magazine is more of an external 
than in internal house organ, but does list 
retirements and introduces employees in 
various branch offices. No masthead is 
visible, but the publishing address is New 
York. Recent feature articles describe the 
work of the company in connection with 
such public events as the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth, a national convention, 
and a presidential speech. The inauguration 
of the first Desk-Fax units in Canada in- 
spired a nice feature article on that country. 





Rexacy Square has a news sheet called 
the Rexall News. A recent issue has a quiz 
on the cover. Fifteen famous trademarks are 
pictured, and readers are asked to identify 
them. Taking a clue from that cover, we 
will try to identify pertinent facts about 
the News. We couldn't seem to find it 
spelled out anywhere in the News, but we 
deduct that the Rexall Square, handsomely 
pictured, is a big office building which may 
be the company headquarters, and which 
seems to be located in Los Angeles. We 
figure this from references to the chairman 
of the Los Angeles County Branch of the 
American Cancer Society, to the California 
Department of Employment, and the state- 
ment that ‘‘interestingly enough, more Los 
Angeles people recognized the Rexall logo 
than any of the other trademarks."’ The 
News reprinted the PJ piece, “‘Job Title: 
Housewife’ recently. The four-page News 
is printed in blue, including the pictures, 
and devotes most of its space to news about 
employee activities. We'd be glad to know 
the name of the editor so we could credit 
him or her with putting out a friendly 
news letter. Did we guess the location? 





Drayer-Hanson INcorporaTeD has a 
large, one-piece news sheet called The 
D-H Line. The company too, seems to be 
located in Los Angeles, though they don't 
own up to it in the publication. Leonard 


Alpert, assistant director of personnel, who 
sent us some copies, says the paper is 
published from a management point of 
view, and presents news as it appears in the 
plant, plus some editorializing and some 
appeal to sales distributors. New employees 
and promotions are listed, and there is a 
short column of personals. The paper has a 
well-arranged layout, and appears to be a 
straight-forward communications tool. 


McCuttocn Motors Corporation, 
also of Los Angeles, gets out a handsome 
12-page magazine, the McCulloch Flywheel. 
The photographic covers are full of human 
interest. One cover shows a man trying to 
get away on his vacation, burdened with all 
sorts of cumbersome sports equipment and 
menaced by his pistol-totin’ offspring. A 
column of pictures and brief descriptions 
introduces various employees to each other. 
Another nice feature is a ‘Kairycature’ by a 
man named Kairys, of an employee—with 
a word description but no name. The name 
is revealed on the last page. Regular 
features and department news get clever 
titles, ‘‘Plating Plugs,’’ ‘‘Skirts and 
Slacks,” ‘‘Rim o' the Wheel,’’ “‘Optic 
Topics,"’ “‘I Do Parade,’’ and ‘‘Special 
Deliveries.’’ The latter two headings refer, 
of course, to marriages and births. Darrel 
Ellis, the editor, sent us copies. 

Carrizr Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York, has issued a glossy annual report. 
An aerial color photograph of the plant 
makes a good-looking cover. According to 
the report, employment rose by 1,308 
during the year. Over one-half of all 
persons on the payroll during the three 
years 1951 to 1953 earned advancements to 
more responsible positions during that 
period as a result of Carrier's practice of 
promotion from within the organization 
whenever qualified people are available. A 
new organization structure is charted in the 
report. It represents a shift from the func- 
tional. 





HELP WANTED 


Traintno or Personne Assistant: For Company of 1750 
employees located in Maryland. Degree in Industrial Rela- 
tions, Industrial Engineering or Business Management re- 
quired. Job requires assisting in establishing training needs 
and developing program for management and employee 
personnel, assisting in conducting a variety of courses at all 
levels, with emphasis on supervisor training and counseling 
on executive development. Good salary. Excellent promo- 
tional opportunity. Age up to 30. Send full information on 
education and experience. Reply Box 293. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lasor Revations Assistant: 844 years diversified experience 
includes: analysis of wage and salary rates, job classification 
systems, and other labor data; research and advice to parties 
on content and administration of labor contracts, settlement 
of specific disputes and grievances, formulation of personnel 
and labor relations policies, and interpretation of labor 
legislation; writing and editing statistical and expository 
labor relations bulletins and other labor education materials 
directed both to management and labor. M.A. Sociology, 
minors psychology and economics, Colorado College, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Career woman, age 35, single, excellent health; 
willing to relocate and trave!; available on short notice. Full 


resume on request. Salary open. Reply Box 268. 


Pension & Waerrare Pitan Apministrator: Interested in 
position as assistant to busy executive in charge of pension 
and welfare activities. 15 years experience with pension and 
welfare plans derived from employment with Social Security 
Administration and leading life insurance company. B.S. 
and M.B.A. from Wharton School; majored in industrial 
relations and industrial management. Age 37, veteran, 
married, two children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 274. 


Pursonnei-INpustriat Revations: Young practical executive 
and Personnel Psychologist with 4 years of responsible 
Industrial Relations and Consulting experience secks new 
challenge. Education: B.A. Personnel Administration, 
Psychology; M.A. Labor Relations: Ph.D. candidate in 
Industrial Psychology. Proven record of accomplishments. 
Resume available on request. Reply Box 277. 


Pursonnet Director: Desires opportunity in personnel 
administration or training. Experience in educational and 
office administration, teaching and research. Doctorate in 


personnel. Prefer middle west or southwest. Present salary 
$7200. Reply Box 280. 


Pursonnav: I have an M.A. and 6 years experience in case- 
work, testing and psychological consultation. I desire a 
personnel situation with a human relations emphasis. Box 281. 


Pursonnet, Sevection, Evacuation, Trainino, and Re- 
SEARCH: 15 yeafs experience in industry and government in 
U. S. and abroad. Ph.D. in Psychology. Presently employed 
but available. Reply Box 282. 


Personne Russarcu Psycnovooist: Desires position of con- 
sulting type possibly with opportunities for overseas assign- 
ments. Considerable responsible experience in this country 
and abroad. Married, no children. Ph.D. Available with one 
month's notice. Interview or resume on request. Box 283. 


Advertisements wil! be accepted for this page at 15 cents a line for one insertion; 1 


$8 characters per line. 
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Personne, ApministraTion: BA degree, yeat of graduate 
work on MA in Psychology. Training in personnel proce- 
dures such as merit rating, job evaluation, position classifi- 
cation, and job analysis. Training and experience in admin- 
istering individual and group tests. Familiar with both 
mechanics and theory underlying job prediction and place- 
ment procedures. Married. Available immediately. Box 28s. 


Traininc: Desire position of increasing responsibility in the 
training area. Experienced in planning and organizing train- 
ing programs. 3 years industrial training. 3 years university 
teaching. Education includes engineering training. Age 32. 
Married. Reply Box 286. 


Satary AND Wace ApMINISTRATOR: 7 yeafs experience in 
wage and salary administration. Can develop, install and 
operate a job evaluation plan tailored to meet your needs. 
Successful record in plant employing 10,000. Age 37, married, 


degree. Salary open. Reply Box 287. 


M.S 
1954), 2 yeats experience with well-known private research 


PersONNEL AssISTANT Degree, psychology (August 
organization in job analysis, test development, and identifica- 
tion of training needs. Seeking opportunity with an indus- 
trial concern which advocates and practices the application 
and advancement of technical methods in personnel work. 
Vet. married, age 25, available August rst. Prefer New Eng- 
land or Upper New York. Reply Box 288 


In tHe Soutneast? Frankly, I like it here, too, but I'll be 
happier working in an all-around personnel program with 
mfr. of tangible products. 5 years Law practice, 2 yrs. group 
insurance, and other varied experience. Versatile. Can be of 
real value. Married, child, 32 years old, LLB degree, native 
Southerner. Salary open. Resume gladly sent. Reply Box 289. 


Near Ph.D. 
experience in economic and industry studies. Excellent knowl- 


EcoNoMIST-STATISTICIAN : 10 years government 
edge of sources and analytical techniques. Desires position 
with market research or economic research department. Age 


36, married. 2 children. Reply Box 2go. 


AssistANT PersonNet Manacer or Jos Anatyst: Broad 
background of seven years college level teaching experience 
years of personnel experi- 
ence in the areas of job classification, interviewing, recruit- 


and M.A. degree in Sociology. 2 


ment, placement, employee relations, personnel records. 
Seeking position as Assistant Personnel Manager of medium- 
sized concern or as Staff Assistant in field of job analysis 
Willing to relocate. Resume on re- 


with a large concern 


quest. Reply Box 291 


Personne Man: Currently in charge of salary administra- 
tion and collective bargaining in a technical organization on 
West Coast, offers successful performance at managerial 
level and temperamental affinity for personnel work in ex- 
change for opportunity furthering professional development 
and advancement. Age 42, present salary $7440, with previ- 
ous record of superior accomplishment in academic research, 
university teaching, and military personnel work. Box 292. 


Psycnotocist: M.A. University of Chicago. Interested in 


counseling position. Age 37, single. Box 294. 


Industrial Engineer to supervise Standards Department with 
experience in Time Study and Methods Improvement. Paper- 
New York-Metropolitan area. Reply 


board Manufacturer 


Box 295 
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Clerical Aptitude Tests 
— Special Offer — 


Don’t “experiment” with tests! Don’t 
use clerical tests unless they have proven 
their accuracy many times over! Our 
“Clerical Aptitude” test battery hasbeen 
in successful use for more than ten years 
and has proven valid in many offices. 

First comes the “Warm Up” Test. 
We call it Test 1. It takes only one minute 
and it helps the applicant get over the 
‘first nervousness. You explain that the 
score does not count; thea you give the 
three four-minute tests which constitute 
the clerical aptitude test battery. They 


are— 


Number Perception | 
Name Finding 
Number Series 


These three tests supplement each other 
in measuring speed of perception of names 
and numbers and are more reliable to- 
gether than any single test would be. In 

competition with other clerical tests they 
have nearly always shown higher validi- 
ties. 

Special offer. A set of 25 of each test 
—with manuals and scoring cards—is 
priced regularly at $6.60, With each order 
for a set at $6.50 we will give, for a limited 
time, a free copy of the “Test for Typing 
Skill” which sells regularly for $1.50 when 
ordered separately. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





























New Tests..... New ! 
Stay Ahead With New Ideas 


Two Outstanding Tests for Personnel S a 


1. Tim Manson Evacoatiow by Merve P. Manson, 
Ph.D., for the rapid screening of a 
sonality. Brief and’ effective. ak a cae 


2. Tee Hay Curpicat arciline anda a x 
Hay, « rapid and effective method for the selec- 
tion of personnel with superior clerical aptitudes, 

Two Outstanding Books 


5 aie, Rusconsiime Seniocclle ak RI: 
Newell C. Kephart. 


2. Pamcietes oF Prnsonner Tesrmo by C. H. 
Lawshe, Jr. 


| New 1954-55 Catalogues sent upon Request 


WESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES 
Box 775, Dept. H, Beverly Hills, California 














A New Method of 
JOB EVALUATION 


It is rare that anything new appears in 
the field of job evaluation. The Guide 
Chart-Profile Method differs in several 
respects from any other method and, in 
in addition, combines several features of 
well-established methods. You will want 
to know about it. Write for a copy of 
“The Guide Chart-Profile Method” on 
your business letterhead, 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
1523 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
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Give Your Employees The Widest Choice With... 


6-SELECTION 


SodaShoppe 


Installed Free On Liberal Profit Sharing Arrangement 


Delicious, ice-cold soft drinks, served quickly and effi- 
ciently in sanitary disposable paper cups’... is the 
reason employees get such a big lift from SodaShoppe! 


And because SodaShoppe refreshes so quickly it re- 
duces the length of “time breaks” and prevents con- 6 DRINK SODASHOPPE 
gregating. Vends 4 carbonated and 


, . F ‘ 7 -carbonated drinks. 
Your concessionaire will be glad to install SodaShoppe as 3000 GNA asleep 


at no cost to you! He knows SodaShoppe is the leading capacity, 1200 cup capacity. 

soft drink cup dispenser on the market. You can have 

a 3-drink, 4-drink, 6-drink SodaShoppe, or a Soda- 

Shoppe-CoffeShoppe combination that vends hot All SodaShoppes are constructed 
coffee besides cold drinks, installed FREE on a liberal to meet thd henlth end seniiatlon 


vercentage basis! ; dia 
5 requirements of all communities 


where ordinances are in effect. 


SODASHOPPE-COFFEE 
SHOPPE 


Combination “ ‘ , 
a a Be'sure to get full particulars about SodaShoppe 


non-carbonated cold drink, Fill Out Coupon and MAIL TODAY! 
Hot Coffee in all forms: . 


Black— with sugar only~with 
cream only — with cream and 
sugar. 1000 cup, 1900 drink 
syrup, 600 coffeg capacity. 


APCO, Inc., 250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in the Apco line of SodaShoppes. 
C) Please send me full information. 
(J Please have nearest authorized SodaShoppe Concessionaire cal 
Our plant employ peop! 
(number) 








America’s Foremost Pioneers of Beverage Dispensers 
250 W. S7th St., New York 19, N. ¥. * Plaza 7-3123 
Regional Sales Representatives Throughout The United States 
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